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CHAPTER  I 

SETTING  THE  PROBLEM 

The  Problem 

General  Statement 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  attempt  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  supervision  in  the  elementary  grades 
of  Hardee  County  is  proving  to  he  an  effective  means  of 
Improving  instruction  through  an  in-service  teacher  train- 
ing program. 

It  will  attempt  to  evaluate  the  different  techniques 
employed  and  to  make  recommendations  which,  if  followed, 
should  improve  the  quality  of  instruction. 

A  recognition  and  understanding  of  the  need  for  a 
workable  program  is  necessary  if  teachers  are  to  be  pro- 
vided with  favorable  conditions  which  should  bring  about 
the  fullest  possible  development  of  their  potentialities. 

Such  a  program  will  attempt  to  develop  the  philosophy 

that, 

"In  general,  supervision  means  to  co-ordinate,  to 
stimulate,  and  to  direct  the  growth  of  teachers 
in  the  power  to  stimulate  and  to  direct  the  growth 
of  every  individual  pupil  through  the  exervise  of 
his  talents  toward  the  richest  a.nd  most  intelli- 
gent participation  in  the  civilization  in  which  he 
lives. "1 


1.  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Improving  Instruction,  p.  2, 
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Specific  Problem 

The  specific  problem  Involved  In  such  a  program  Is 
"How  can  the  supervisory  program  be  adjusted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  elementary  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
instruction?" 

This  problem  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  important 
questions: 

1.  What  should  be  the  educational  philosophy  of 
the  supervisor  in  relation  to  the  in-service 
training  of  teachers? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  over-all  purposes  of 
educational  philosophy? 

3.  What  are  the  special  functions  of  corrective 
supervision;  preventive,  supervision;  construc- 
tive supervision;  and  creative  supervision? 

H-.     What  are  the  functions  of  the  supervisor  in 
providing  resources  from  which  the  teacher 
may  draw? 

5.  What  practical  techniques  may  be  followed  to 
secure  greater  effectiveness  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  instruction? 

6.  What  should  be  the  relationship  between  the 
supervisor  and  the  teacher? 

7.  What  should  be  the  relationship  between  the 
supervisor  and  the  pupil? 

8.  How  can  an  evaluation  of  the  services  of  the 
supervisor  be  made? 

For  purposes  of  analysis,  supervision  for  in-service 

teacher  training  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  although 

in  actual  practice  the  activities  of  all  the  parts  are 

intermingled.   These  are: 

1.  An  environment  that  is  conductive  to  teacher 
growth  and  development  must  be  created.   This 
is  the  soil  in  which  supervision  works. 
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2.  Teachers  must  be  persuaded  that  the  satis- 
factions resulting  from  personal  growth  are 
worth  the  price. 

3.  Teachers  must  be  given  specific  initial  help 
in  understanding  projects  that  lead  to  per- 
sonal growth. 

4.  The  means  of  satisfactory  teacher  growth  need 
to  be  provided.2 

A  satisfactory  environment  for  supervision  should  in- 
clude among  other  factors,  the  following: 

1.  Personal  confidence  of  teachers  in  their 
supervisors. 

2.  Professional  respect  of  teachers  for  their 
supervisors. 

3.  An  abundance  of  stimuli  for  teacher  growth. 

a.  Research  activities 

b.  Cross-fertilization  of  ideas  through  pupil- 
teacher,  teacher-teacher,  supervisor-teacher, 
and  other  conferences 

c.  Visitation  of  classes  in  same  building, 
other  schools,  other  communities 

d.  Contacts  with  leaders— administrators, 
authors,  community  people,  and  others 

e.  Bombardment  with  new  ideas--bulletin3, 
periodicals,  books,  people  in  general. 

4.  Reduction  from  the  harassments  and  annoyances  of 
teachers : 

a.  Smaller  classes 

b.  Better  equipped  classrooms 

c.  More  attractive  classrooms 

d.  Cleaner  buildings 


2.  N.E.A.  Journal,  The  National  Elementary  Principal.  V.  26, 
No.  4,  February,  1947,  pp.  15-20. 
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e.  Clear-cut  definition  of  authority,  re- 
sponsibility, duty,  reward,  and  coercion 

f.  Convincing  reasons  for  the  assignment  of 
additional  duties. 

5.  Positive  actions  to  increase  the  satisfactions 
that  accrue  to  teachers: 

a.  Better  salaries 

b.  Repeated,  honest  recognition  of  worth 

c.  Provision  of  opportunities  for  needed 
recreation 

d.  Greater  freedom  to  exercise  normal  and 
desirable  psychological  drives. 3 

The  educational  philosophy  of  the  supervisor  in  rela- 
tion to  in-service  teacher  training  is  of  vital  importance 
if  desired  results  are  to  be  realized.   In  the  first  place, 
supervision  is  concerned  with  people  rather  xhan  with 
things.  Fox^"  says, 

"Supervision  is  the  chief  means  of  improving 
-people.   Machines  can  be  improved  by  oiling 

and  redesign.  People  sometimes  respond  to 

the  former  but  seldom  to  the  latter." 

It  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  more  supervisory  effort 
is  expended  upon  attempts  to  remold  the  teacher's  personality 
and  to  redirect  her  techniques  than  upon  any  other  means  of 
directing  growth. 


3.  Ibid. .  p.  17 


4.  James  Harold  Fox,  "What  is  Good  Supervision?"  The  National 
Elementary  Principal,  Washington,  N.E.A.  V.  26,  No.  4, 
February  1947,  p.  16. 
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"What  has  often  been  overlooked  in  supervision  is 
-the  simple  fact  that  people  are  improved  most 
effectively  by  the  process  of  learning.  Machines 
cannot  learn;  people  can.  Machines  function 
close  to  their  maximum  efficiency  or  not  at  all; 
people  rarely  approach  their  maximum  efficiency 
and  even  the  weakest  has  some  efficiency.   The 
potential  capacities  of  machines  are  easy  to 
determine;  many  aspects  of  the  potential  capaci- 
ties of  people  cannot  be  determined  at  the  present 
time."5 

Good  supervision,  then,  is  concerned  with  the  improve- 
ment of  people  through  a  process  of  learning.   Its  nature 
is,  therefore,  fundamentally  determined  by  the  "guide  posts" 
of  learning.   Only  a  few  of  these  guide  posts  can  be  men- 
tioned here,  but  chief  among  them  are: 

1.  Learning  is  a  kind  of  growth. 

2.  It  is  gradual,  continuous,  and  unified. 

3.  It  must  be  initiated,  energized,  and  directed  by 
the  learner  at  the  time  of  learning  as  desirable 
enough  to  warrant  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  the 
expenditure  of  energy  necessary  to  achieve  the 
learning.^ 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  appears  reasonable  to 
think  that  the  over-all  purpose  of  supervision  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  teachers  are  Improved.  Along  this  line  of  think- 
ing, it  should  be  emphasized  that  supervision  does  not  merely 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  children,  worthy  as  that  purpose  may 
be.   Teachers,  too,  are  people;  and  good  supervision  must  bene- 
fit not  only  the  pupils,  but  also  the  teachers. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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Briefly  stated  then,  supervision  is  the  business  of 
helping  teachers  to  improve  themselves  so  that  they  may 
lead  richer,  fuller,  and  happier  lives,  and  through  such 
increase  in  the  breadth  and  quality  of  their  living,  be- 
come better  teachers. 

The  principal  who  carries  on  supervisory  activi- 
ties is  presumed  to  be  an  educational  leader. 
His  supervision  will  be  scientific  if  he  uses 
appropriate  means  to  evaluate  the  objectives  of 
instruction.  His  supervisory  activities  should 
be  democratic  in  that  he  seeks  the  cooperative 
effort  of  his  staff  in  planning  learning  experiences 
for  children  and  in  carrying  them  out  so  that  they 
are  maximally  successful.  His  supervision  will  be 
creative  if  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  each 
teacher  and  pupil  to  grow  through  the  exercise  of 
his  talents  and  abilities  under  expert  professional 
encouragement  and  guidance.   Such  supervision  en- 
courages initiative,  originality,  self-reliance,  and 
self-expression.  It  stresses  strengths  rather  than 
emphasizes  weaknesses. 

Such  a  concept  of  supervision  is  one  which  will 
challenge  any  professionally  minded  principal  and 
a  well-trained,  hard-working  faculty.   It  will  be 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  a  facultv  and  will  result 
in  increasingly  better  instruction.' 

If  teachers  are  to  be  persuaded  that  the  satisfactions 
resulting  from  personal  growth  are  worth  the  price,  the  super- 
visor must  know  something  of  the  scale  of  values  held  by  each 
teacher.   She  must  be  able  to  relate  the  benefits  of  personal 
growth  to  satisfactions  high  on  that  scale.   This  implies  a 
reasonably  extensive  knowledge  of  the  philosophical  outlook 
of  each  teacher  and  a  realistic  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
does  she  want  out  of  life?"  The  supervisor  can  be  moderately 


7.  Paul  B.  Jacobson  and  William  C.  Reavis,  "Duties  Pertaining 
to  Supervision,"  Duties  of  School  Principals,  p.  506. 
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confident  that  most  of  his  teachers  highly  prize  a  feeling  of 

worth. 

"The  belief  that  educational  programs  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  should  place  primary  emphasis  upon 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  human  personality  and 
high  value  on  establishing  good  human  relation- 
ships in  a  second  point  of  emphasis. "8 

If,  through  personal  growth,  the  teacher  is  convinced 
that  her  life  will  be  more  worthwhile,  she  is  likely  to  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  to  achieve  it.   Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  some  individual  teachers,  the  business  becomes  very 
complicated  for  comparisons  are  involved.   It  can  readily 
be  seen  that  one  teacher  in  a  program  may  experience  many 
satisfactory  feelings  of  worth  through  her  family  relation- 
ships, her  social  activities,  and  her  church  associations. 
To  her,  feelings  of  worth  resulting  from  school  activities 
may  be  of  minor  importance.   In  the  case  of  another  teacher, 
feelings  of  worth  stemming  from  her  teaching  may  be  the  only 
source  of  such  satisfactions. 

Even  though  teachers  are  convinced  that  personal  growth 
is  worth  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  it,  impetus  supplied 
by  supervisory  encouragement  and  enthusiasm  may  be  needed  for 
worthwhile  development.  A  warning,  however,  in  this  respect, 
seems  timely.  Supervisors  often  make  the  mistake  of  starting 
teachers  on  initial  projects  that  are  too  complicated,  too 
difficult,  or  too  unlikely  to  yield  satisfactory  outcomes. 


8.  Educational  Leadership.  Journal  of  Supervision  and  Curric- 
ulum Development,  N.E.A.  December  1948,  p.  174. 
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Many  curriculum  projects  may  be  criticized  for  these 
reasons.  More  promising  are  such  procedures  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

1«  Encouraging  teachers  to  try  minor  innovations 
in  teaching  procedures. 

2.  Encouraging  teachers  to  undertake  minor  pieces 
of  research  suggested  by  problems  already  of 
concern  to  them. 

3.  Placing  check  lists  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
to  promote  self-appraisal. 

4.  Getting  teachers  to  assist  in  the  evaluation 
of  school  activities  that  lie  a  little  out- 
side of  their  main  areas  of  interest. 9 

Teachers  should  not  be  robbed  of  the  privilege  of  solv- 
ing problems  for  themselves,  even  though  help  given  by  the 
supervisor  may  be  definite  and  concrete.   The  good  supervisor 
ordinarily  helps  with  sources  of  information,  several  sugges- 
tions instead  of  one,  a  3tudy  of  the  issues  involved,  provi- 
sion of  needed  equipment,  aid  in  getting  administrative  ap- 
provals, and  the  like.   In  other  words,  the  supervisor  should 
so  act  as  to  leave  a  maximum  number  of  judgments  to  be  made 
by  the  teacher. 

.  .  .In  fact,  practically  all  the  problems  usually 
classified  under  the  caption  "supervision  of  in- 
struction'1  will  arise  from  time  to  time  to  challenge 
the  professional  leadership  of  the  principal.   There 
is  no  implication  here  that  the  principal  should  have 
ready  answers  to  all  the  questions  which  may  arise. 
No  one  who  knows  the  literature  in  education  has 
ready-made  solutions  to  all  problems.   Yet  to  exert 
the  leadership  which  a  principal  should  manifest,  one 
must  be  familiar  with  professional  literature  and  be 
able  to  direct  the  interests  of  teachers  to  worth- 


9.  James  Harold  Fox,  "What  is  Good  Supervision?"  The  National 
Elementary  Principal.  V.  26,  No.  4,  February  1947,  p.  18, 
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while  reading  and  study  which  will  eventuate  in 
teachers'  meetings  or  conferences  at  which  intel- 
ligent methods  of  handling  the  problems  may  be 
decided. 1° 

It  will  be  helpful  here  to  point  up  and  briefly  discuss 
general  supervision  from  the  standpoints  of  several  func- 
tional phases.   The  special  function  of  corrective  supervision 
is  for  the  supervisor  through  stimulus  and  direction  to  in- 
crease the  possibilities  of  growth  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
The  success  of  such  an  effort  is  not  accomplished  by  fault- 
finding.  Some  faults  may  be  trivial,  and  in  that  case,  it 
is  best  that  the  supervisor  overlook  them.   Other  faults  may 
be  corrected  by  incidental  comment.   Serious  faults  may  re- 
quire Immediate  constructive  treatment.  Under  no  circum- 
stances, should  the  supervisor  resort  to  hasty  and  drastic 
efforts  to  erase  the  weakness,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
the  pupils.  However,  if  the  fault  is  general  and  deep-rooted, 
a  faculty  meeting  may  be  advisable,  so  that  through  discus- 
sion an  agreeable  and  effective  solution  may  be  reached. 

Out  of  many  experiences  in  group  dynamics  have 
come  techniques  for  effecting  changes  in  behavior 
which  can  be  applied  to  various  problems  in  the 
field  of  education.   One  technique  which  has  suc- 
cessfully been  used  is  the  socio-drama.   Through 
the  dramatization  of  a  problem  situation  the  atten- 
tion of  the  group  is  focused  upon  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  the  performance.  Out  of  subse- 
quent analysis  comes  practical  help  for  all  those 
who  are  participating  in  the  group  process. H 


10.  Henry  J.  Otto,  "The  Professional  Elementary  School  Prin- 

cipal," Elementary  School  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion, p.  550. 

11.  Educational  Leadership.  Journal  of  Supervision  and  Curric- 

ulum Development,  N.E.A.  February  1949,  p.  292. 
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Preventive  supervision  has  for  its  function  the  atten- 
tion of  the  supervisor  toward  symptoms  which  may  lead  to 
objectionable  teaching  practices.  A  supervisor  who  has  had 
teaching  experience  can  often  detect  signs  that  indicate 
difficulties  ahead.   The  beginning  teacher  is  usually  more 
susceptible  because  of  her  lack  of  experience  in  real  teach- 
ing situations.   She,  herself,  may  fail  to  detect  the  fault. 
Supervisory  procedure  to  remove  the  difficulty,  is  dependent 
upon  the  personality,  strength,  and  self-confidence  of  the 
teacher  in  question.  An  informal,  pertinent  suggestion  at 
the  proper  moment  may  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution.   It 
may  be  necessary  to  analyze  thoroughly  the  situation  in  terms 
of  its  potentialities.   Frequently  a  reference  to  literature 
in  the  area  or  observation  of  a  teacher  who  has  successfully 
overcome  a  similar  problem  may  be  beneficial.  Preventive 
supervision  should  help  the  teacher  to  save  herself  from 
later  embarrassment  and  to  retain  faith  in  her  ability  to 
achieve  her  purpose.   It  is  interesting  to  note  what  certain 
authors  have  said  about  the  importance  of  preventive  supervi- 
sion, as  the  following  will  indicate: 

•  •  •  Beginning  teachers  need  continuous  and  expert 
help  to  enable  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
environment  and  to  become  successful  teachers. 
Supervision  at  this  time  can  often  be  most  effective 
before  teaching  habits  are  formed  and  when  the  young 
teacher,  realizing  his  needs,  is  genuinely  receptive 
to  help.   Teachers  new  to  a  system  are  in  very  spe- 
cial need  of  supervision,  whatever  their  previous  ex- 
perience.12* 


12.  ABC's  of  Supervision.  A  Manual  for  Administrators  and 
Supervisors,  University  of  Florida,  p.  3. 
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In  constructive  supervision,  the  special  function  is 

to  envision  the  scope  of  what  effective  education  should  "be. 

The  most  effective  procedure  is  to  promote  growth  rather  than 

to  correct  errors.   By  stimulation  and  encouragement,  the 

supervisor  should  seek  to  enlarge  the  vision  of  his  teachers. 

He  should  never  emphasize  the  replacement  of  had  practices  by 

good  ones,  but  he  should  encourage  the  improvement  of  present 

good  practices, — always  minimizing  the  poor  and  stressing  the 

good. 

Teachers  who  are  new  to  a  particular  school  system 
need  supervisory  help  in  getting  oriented  to  an 
unfamiliar  situation.   Such  teachers  may  need  much 
"remedial1'  supervision  to  eradicate  bad  habits 
formed  by  teaching  without  help  or  they  may  need 
developmental  supervision  in  order  to  arrive  at 
their  full  potentialities. 

.  .  .  There  are  the  experienced  competent  teachers 
who  need  supervisory  help.   They  may  wish  to  in- 
crease the  scope  of  professional  activity  or  to 
get  "out  of  a  rut. "...  Teachers  need,  and  should 
receive,  supervisory  aid  to  improve  the  teaching 
process. 13 

A  final  phase  of  supervision  for  our  study  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  of  creative  supervision.   This  feature  of  the 
program  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  ingenious  teacher 
to  develop  new  techniques  leading  to  an  enriched  educational 
program.   To  achieve  this  objective,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  barriers  of  rigid  organization  and  many  set  pro- 
cedures, together  with  over-crowded  rooms  and  over-loaded 


13.  Paul  B.  Jacobson  and  William  C.  Reavls  "Duties  Pertaining 
to  Supervision, "  Duties  of  School  Principals,  p.  506. 
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schedules  which  often  discourage  even  the  most  ambitious 

and  most  courageous  of  creative  teachers.   Set  procedures 

should  not  be  Imposed  upon  these  teachers  who  are  human 

beings  instead  of  machines.   It  must  be  remembered  that  they 

are  individuals  who  possess  individual  differences  and  the 

procedures  of  teaching  which  they  employ  will  also  differ. 

Just  so  long  as  the  procedure  does  not  contradict  the  approved 

general  philosophy  of  education,  teachers  should  feel  free  to 

utilize  it  for  their  purposes. 

...  Democratic  supervision  which  provides  ample 
opportunity  for  participatory  discussion  and  group 
formulation  of  policies  and  plans,  which  treats  all 
contributions  with  respect  no  matter  how  small  or 
simple,  inevitably  stimulates  creative  expression 
from  many,  perhaps  from  all  the  group.   Current  be- 
lief is  that  every  normal  individual  is  capable  of 
creative  expression  in  some  degree.   Growth  and 
development  of  the  total  personnel  including  com- 
munity members  is  definitely  stimulated  through 
creative  expression.   Supervision  in  addition  to 
providing  opportunities  for  creative  contribution 
will  deliberately  seek  latent  talent,  will  deliber- 
ately manipulate  the  environment  to  provide  settings 
for  creative  expression. 

...  The  term  "creative" is  used  here  in  its  original 
root  meaning  which  has  dominated  usage  for  centuries: 
the  suggesting,  devising,  inventing,  producing  some- 
thing new,  unique,  not-before-existent. ^ 

It  is  the  function  of  the  supervisor  to  provide,  or  to 

make  available,  those  resources  which  will  be  helpful  to 

teachers  in  furnishing  complete  instruction  for  their  pupils. 

In  this  service,  the  administrator  in  the  school  or  county 


14.  A.  S.  Barr,  William  H.  Burton  and  Leo  J.  Breuckner, 

"Principles  Governing  Supervision,"  Supervision,  p.  62. 
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system  should  concur  in  the  final  selections  made. 

Among  the  resources  which  should  be  made  available  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  the  following  should  be  Included: 

1.  Complete  text  materials  in  accordance  with 
pupil  needs  and  state  adoption. 

2.  Adequate  and  sufficient  reference  materials. 

3.  Essential  physical  facilities,  including  black- 
boards, erasers,  chalk,  waste  containers,  charts, 
globes,  proper  light  control,  and  others, 

4.  Necessary  visual  aids  materials,  such  as  pro- 
jectors, film  strips,  slides,  film  rental  facili- 
ties, and  film  catalogues. 

5.  Materials  for  testing  programs  to  make  effective 
evaluations  of  pupil  progress. 

6.  Construction  materials  and  simple  tools  for  needed 
project  work. 

7.  Accessibility  to  cumulative  records  of  pupils  and 
willing  assistance  in  acquiring  additional  data. 

8.  Necessary  educational  materials,  such  as  state 
bulletins,  books,  and  latest  publications  on  con- 
tent and  methods  of  Instruction. 

9.  Full  utilization  of  available  materials  in  human 
and  physical  resources  within  the  community. *5 

In  making  provision  for  adequate  and  suitable  materials 

and  resources  from  which  teachers  may  draw,  the  experiences  of 

many  supervisors  gives  conviction  to  the  statement  by  Cleata 

Thorpe1"  that  organizing  material  has  been  definitely  worth- 


15.  ABC's  of  Supervision,  A  Manual  for  Administrators  and 

Supervisors,  University  of  Florida,  p.  11. 

16.  Cleata  Thorpe,  "Making  Use  of  Instructional  Materials," 

The  National  Elementary  Principal,  N.E.A.  Twenty-First 
Yearbook.  V.  XXI,  No.  6,  July  1942,  pp.  440-442. 
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while.   She  continues  by  say ins  that  the  teachers  at  first 
did  not  always  remember  to  consult  the  indexes,  but  soon 
learned  to  use  them  and  now  they  go  to  the  catalogues  often 
as  sources  of  illustrative  and  supplementary  materials. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  in  Hardee  County  in  super- 
visory leadership  in  providing  materials  and  resources  for 
teachers'  uses,  it  appears  reasonable  to  recommend  the  picture 
file,  the  centralized  library  book  catalogue,  and  collections 
of  exhibit  materials  as  being  well  worth  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  any  school  staff.  Most  certainly  members  of  the 
supervisory  group  seem  agreed  that  cataloging  available 
materials  for  class  use  is  work  well  worth  time  and  effort. 
Teachers  in  the  local  situation  feel  free  to  utilize  the 
materials  in  the  county  collection  at  any  time.   The  super- 
visor's office  contains  a  listing  of  free  and  inexpensive 
materials  which  can  be  obtained  without  delay,  as  well  as 
having  on  hand  numerous  books,  papers,  art  materials,  pamph- 
lets, and  other  resources  which  the  teachers  can  obtain 
merely  by  requesting  them.  With  teaching  materials  readily 
located  and  available,  instruction  should  become  more  chal- 
lenging and  effective  in  the  establishment  of  good  learning 
situations. 

As  a  precaution  in  supervisory  activity  in  securing 
materials  for  teachers,  it  seems  wise  to  say  that  supervisors 
should  lead  teachers  to  see  the  possibilities  to  be  had  from 
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the  use  of  supplementary  materials.   Imposition  should  not 
be  used  by  supervisors,  no  matter  how  badly  needed  such  re- 
sources may  be. 

"In  determining  the  resources  from  which  a  teacher 
may  draw  and  use  effectively,  it  is  best  that  the 
supervisor  confer  with  each  teacher  in  determining 
the  needs  and  how  the  resources  may  be  used  effec- 
tively in  meeting  these  needs. "17 

This  sts/feement  presupposes  that  no  real  supervisor  alone 
should  make  the  selection  of  classroom  materials  for  a  pro- 
gram.  Teachers  need  suggestions  and  guidance  in  making 
choices  of  resources,  and  the  supervisory  staff  should  be 
in  readiness  to  render  that  assistance;  however,  it  should 
never  impose  its  authority  in  this  respect  any  more  than  in 
any  other  area  of  leadership. 

"Supervision  is  the  very  complex  function  of  improv- 
ing instruction  and  of  keeping  the  instructional 
work  of  a  system  coordinated.   Supervision  is  a  co- 
operative enterprise  for  the  success  of  which  the 
teacher,  as  well  as  the  supervisor,  is  actively  re- 
sponsible, "lo 

Among  the  supplementary  aids  which  facilitate  teaching 
in  Hardee  County  are  the  projectors,  slide  machines,  record- 
ing instruments,  tests,  workbooks,  art  materials,  charts, 
globes,  maps,  mimeographing  machines,  well-equipped  lunch- 
rooms, simple  construction  tools,  and  countless  other  aids. 


17.  ABC's  of  Supervision,  A  Manual  for  Administrators  and 

Supervisors,  University  of  Florida,  p.  12. 

18.  Ibid.  ,  p.  2. 
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In  a  very  recent  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  discussed  at  the  State  Supervisors' 
Annual  Conference  in  Gainesville,  Moorer^°  presented  an  in- 
strument for  self-analysis  by  supervisors  in  the  counties. 
On  the  check  sheet  given  in  the  section  devoted  to  materials 
and  resources  which  should  be  available  for  operating  the 
program,  the  author  lists  the  possible  characteristics  of 
an  inferior  program  as  compared  with  those  of  a  superior 
program.   The  following  which  seems  both  interesting  and  con- 
structive is  the  form  given: 


Inferior  Program 

1.  Concern  for  materials 
of  instruction  is  lim- 
ited to  providing  a  text- 
book for  each  child  in 
each  subject. 

2.  Concern  for  materials  of 
instruction  is  limited 
to  printed  materials 
only. 


3.  Available  consultants 
from  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education  and 
from  the  state  universi- 
ties and  other  state 
agencies  are  not  utilized. 


Superior  Program 

1.  Provision  is  made  for 
securing  a  wide  variety 
of  both  textbook  and 
supplementary  materials. 


2.  Provision  is  made  for 
adequate  supply  of  maps, 
globes,  film  and  film 
strips,  recordings,  and 
the  like. 

3.  Available  consultants 
and  resource  people  from 
state  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions are  frequently 
used.  Plans  are  made  in 
advance  for  securing  the 
maximum  contribution  from 
these  people. 


19.  Sam  H.  Moorer,  How  Good  is  Your  Supervisory  Program?  An 
Instrument  for  Self-Analysis,  prepared  for  Florida 
State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee,  January, 
1949. 
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4.  Available  resources  from 
local  agencies  and  the 
community  at  large  are 
neither  known  or  utilized. 


5.  There  are  no  professional 
materials  for  teachers 
available  on  a  county- 
wide  basis. 


6.  There  is  no  medium  for 
sharing  ideas  and  exper- 
iences on  a  county-wide 
basis. 


7.  Necessary  but  expensive 
materials  and  equipment 
are  not  available  to 
smaller  or  rural  schools. 


8.  Teachers  are  not  kept  in- 
formed about  free  and  in- 
expensive materials. 

9.  Little  use  is  made  of 
first  hand  observation 
in  the  community. 


4.  An  inventory  of  human 
resources  in  the  com- 
munity has  been  made. 
Teachers  know  who  is 
available  and  use  them 
frequently. 

5.  There  is  a  county  mater- 
ials bureau  with  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  appro- 
priate materials  for  the 
use  of  teachers.  These 
materials  are  readily 
available  and  widely  used. 

6.  Provision  is  made  for  shar- 
ing ideas  and  experiences 
on  a  county-wide  basis 
through  newsletters, 
teachers'  meetings,  per- 
sonal conferences  and  the 
like. 

7.  Some  types  of  materials 
and  equipment  which  cannot 
be  purchased  for  all 
schools  is  placed  in  the 
county  materials  bureau 
and  made  available  on  a 
rotating  basis  to  all 
schools. 

8.  Teachers  are  kept  informed 
about  free  and  inexpensive 
materials. 

9.  Facilities  and  information 
relative  to  field  trips  is 
readily  available. 


In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  would  seem  challenging 
to  any  supervisor  or  administrator  to  become  aware  of  the  dif- 
ference between  a  functioning  materials  and  resource  program 
and  one  that  is  not  utilizing  the  possibilities  for  growth  and 
development  in  this  area  of  supervisory  work. 
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The  most  difficult  aspects  of  supervision  have  been  met 
when  a  satisfactory  environment  for  supervision  has  been  pro- 
vided, when  teachers  have  been  convinced  that  supervision  is 
worth  the  price,  and  when  teachers  have  been  started  along 
the  road  to  further  learning.   There  remains  the  provision 
of  the  means  of  continuing  that  growth.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
astrous phases  of  a  true  and  worthwhile  development  in  growth 
and  development  is  a  complacent  satisfaction,  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  toward  personal  improvement.   There  are  constant 
challenges  to  the  supervisor  to  maintain  a  program  which  will 
constantly  stimulate  and  encourage  school  personnel  to  feel 
the  obligation  to  their  students  and  to  themselves  to  grow 
continuously.   Supervisors,  too,  need  to  be  so  enthusiastic 
in  the  opportunities  for  directing  and  vitalizing  the  learn- 
ing process  that  they  will  ever  be  alert  to  the  needs  and 
demands  of  full  and  purposeful  pupil  and  teacher  participa- 
tion at  all  levels. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Supervision  may  be  defined,  for  use  in  this  study,  as 
having  for  its  purpose  a  county  program  of  instruction  which 
can  make  the  maximum  contribution  to  a  realization  of  the 
purposes  of  education  in  a  democracy.   The  Immediate  and  over- 
all purpose  is  to  lend  every  effort  toward  improving  conditions 
which  surround  growth  and  learning  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

In-Service  Training  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
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problem  of  directing  the  growth  of  teachers  through  means 
of  suggesting  educational  Implications,  potential  techniques, 
and  procedures  which  may  be  used  to  effect  ways  of  genuine 
in-service  professional  growth  for  the  teachers  and  the 
school. 

Educational  Philosophy  is  concerned  with  the  aims,  the 
values,  and  the  policies  of  conduct.   It  leads  the  way  as  it 
discovers,  speculates,  and  clarifies  the  educational  pro- 
cedure. Woodruff20  states  that, 

"Educational  Psychology  is  that  branch  of  general 
-psychology  which  deals  primarily  with  the  pro- 
blems of  learning,  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  learner,  the  nature 
of  what  is  to  be  learned,  and  the  process  by 
which  learning  takes  place." 

Delimitations 

1.  This  research  will  apply  to  elementary  teachers 
only. 

2.  It  will  be  concerned  with  the  program  for  the  in- 
service  training  and  growth  of  elementary  teachers. 

3.  Emphasis  will  be  upon  those  techniques  which  are 
most  Important  and  most  helpful  to  teachers  of 
elementary  children. 

4.  Grades  one  through  eight  will  be  considered  in 
this  study. 

Basic  Assumptions 

1.   The  pre-eminent  ideal  of  the  American  people  in 
general  and  the  State  of  Florida  in  particular  is 


20.  Asahel  D.  Woodruff,  "What  Educational  Psychology  Is," 
The  Psychology  of  Teaching.  Chapter  1,  p.  1. 
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equality  of  opportunity;  the  teachers  and  the 
schools  must  face  this  obligation  and  must  pro- 
vide this  opportunity. 

2.  Every  living  individual,  teacher  and  pupil,  is 
inherently  valuable  in  society,  and  therefore, 

is  privileged  to  receive  all  the  help  for  develop- 
ment which  can  be  given  him  so  that  he  may  achieve 
his  highest  potentiality. 

3.  Activities  in  the  school  program  should  be  so 
planned  that  individuals  experience  the  things 
they  are  seeking  to  learn. 

4.  The  development  of  in-service  programs  which  meet 
the  needs  of  teachers  and  pupils  must  come  through 
active  participation  of  all  persons  concerned, 
working  in  a  democratic  manner  on  problems  of  con- 
cern to  all. 

The  acceptance  of  the  principles  given  in  these  basic 

assumptions  includes  the  establishment  of  foundations  of 

good  adjustment  in  most  individuals.   Included  too,  in  the 

over-all  comprehensive  goals  of  such  a  program  are:  physical 

health,  a  feeling  of  security  and  a  feeling  of  adequacy  in 

achievement  of  purpose;  a  satisfying  balance  of  success  and 

failure;  the  ability  to  accept  reality  and  to  utilize  personal 

intelligence  in  the  solving  of  problems;  an  understanding  of 

the  necessary  blending  or  discrimination  between  freedom  of 

activity  and  discipline  of  procedure;  and  a  constructive, 

workable  philosophy  based  upon  acceptance  of  the  reality  of 

eternal  change. 

Basic  Hypotheses 

This  program  of  training  for  teachers  in  service  concerns 
itself  with  the  growth  and  development  of  elementary  teachers 
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and  with  utilization  of  those  techniques  and  procedures 
which  will  help  to  provide  more  effective  and  satisfactory 
experiences  in  instruction  and  in  inspiration  from  super- 
visory leadership  in  Hardee  County. 

The  Need  for  the  Study 

Working  in  a  supervisory  capacity  with  elementary  teach- 
ers for  the  past  five  years,  the  writer  has  come  to  realize 
the  need  for  providing  on-the-job  training  to  help  teachers 
to  achieve  better  understandings  of  children  physically, 
mentally,  and  emotionally. 

Some  teachers  have  the  false  idea  that  a  four-year  col- 
lege degree  means  complete  preparation  for  teaching.  A  col- 
lege degree  should  not  be  a  stopping  place  but  merely  the 
entrance  requirement  to  the  teaching  profession.   In  Hardee 
County  quite  a  number  of  regularly  employed  teachers  have  not 
yet  achieved  four-year  degrees,  and  several  have  only  tivo 
years  of  college  preparation.   However,  the  picture  at  the 
present  is  much  more  encouraging  than  it  was  when  the  super- 
visory program  was  begun.   TABLE  I,  which  follows,  presents 
a  picture  of  progress  in  the  achievement  of  college  degrees 
in  Hardee  County  from  19^3-44  to  19^8-49; 


TABLE   I 


COMPARISON  OF  TEACHER  PREPARATION 
BETWEEN  THE  YEARS  1943 

IN  HARDEE  COUNTY 
-   1949 

Schools  -  White   Number 

of 
Teachers 

Less 
than 
2  Yrs. 

2 

Years 

3 

Years 

4 

Years 

More 
than 
4  Yrs. 

Wauchula  Prim. 
1943-44 
1948-49 

12 
14 

3 

0 

6 
2 

0 
3 

3 
8 

0 

1 

Wauchula  Elem. 
1943.44 

1948-49 

10 
12 

1 
0 

3 
0 

1 
5 

5 
6 

0 

1 

Hardee  County  High 
1943-44 
1948-49 

16 
19 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

16 
18 

0 

1 

Ft.  Green  Elem. 
1943-44 
1948-49 

2 
4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 
1 

Bowl ins  Green  Elem. 
1943-44 
1948-49 

11 
9 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 
4 

1 

3 

Zolfo  Elem. 
1943-44 
1948-49 

6 
7 

2 
0 

2 
0 

2 

4 

0 
3 

0 
0 

Lemon  Grove  Elem. 
1943-44 
1948-49 

3 
3 

1 
0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 
2 

0 

0 

Limestone  Elem. 
1943-44 
1948-49 

3 
3 

2 
2 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

Popash  Elem. 
1943-44 
1948-49 

4 
4 

1 
0 

3 

1 

0 
3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Oak  Grove  Elem. 
I943.44 

1948-49 

4 
4 

2 

0 

1 
1 

1 

0 

0 
2 

0 

1 

College  Hill  Elem. 
1943.44 

1948-49 

3 

0 

0111 

(Consolidated  in  1945) 

0 

Center  Hill  Elem. 
1943-44 
1948-49 

1 
0 

1       0      0      0 
(Consolidated  in  1945) 

0 

Totals  -  White 
1943.44 

1948-49 

75 
7? 

15 
2 

22 
7 

7 
17 

29 
45 

2 
8 
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TABLE  I  -  Continued 


Schools  -  Negro 

Number 

of 
Teachers 

Less 
than 
2  Yrs. 

2 

Years 

3 

Years 

4 
Years 

More 
than 
4  Yrs. 

Wauchula  El em. 
1943-44 
1948-49 

2 

3 

1 
1 

0 

1 

1 
1 

0 

0 

0 
0 

Bowling  Green  El em. 
1943-44         2 
1948-49         2 

2 

0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Limestone  Elem. 
1943-44 
1948-49 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Totals  -  Negro 
1943-44 
1948-49 

5 
6 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 
0 

GRAND  TOTALS 

White  and  Negro 

1943-44 
1948-49 

80 
85 

18 
3 

23 

8 

8 
20 

29 
46 

2 

8 
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The  schools  of  today  have  already  expanded  their  program 
to  fit  more  adequately  the  every-day  needs  of  the  child.   In 
such  programs,  the  teachers  with  their  training  and  under- 
standing of  children  play  the  most  important  and  most  signi- 
ficant part. 

Only  through  a  better  understanding  of  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  child  growth  and  development  can  teachers  acquire  the 
necessary  techniques  and  skills  for  providing  a  good  learning 
situation.   In  a  discussion  of  a  plan  for  school  organization 
in  which  administration  focuses  its  primary  consideration  on 
the  growth  and  welfare  of  children,  Katterle^  presents  the 
folio  Tiring: 

"The  concern  for  children  and  youth  is  the  focus  of 
any  organizational  plan.   The  individual  schools 
where  the  children  are  known,  will  be  the  key  cen- 
ters in  any  planning  of  the  instructional  program. 
Experiences  which  will  Influence  their  lives  will 
go  on  Inside  the  walls  of  the  individual  class- 
rooms as  well  as  within  the  individual  school 
units.   These  are  the  natural  groupings  which  can 
make  possible  the  most  desirable  experiences  with 
children.  Here  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  can 
work  on  mutual  ground.  u 

These  needs  reflect  the  principles  found  in  current 

educational  literature: 

A  Guide  to  Improved  Practice  In  Florida  Elementary 

Schools.  Bulletin  No.  9,"Tbctober  19^0),  Florida 
Program  for  the  Improvement  of  Schools,  Talla- 
hassee, State  Department  of  Education. 


21.  Zeno  B.  Katterle  and  Don  S.  Patterson,  "Administration 
Focused  on  Instruction, "  Educational  Leadership,  April 
19^8,  p.  ^22. 
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Division  of  Child  Development  and  Teacher  Person- 
nel, American  Council  on  Education,  Helping 
Teachers  Understand  Children.  1945. 

Guide  to  Teaching  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Bulletin 
No.  46.  Tallahassee,  State  Department  of 
Education,  October,  1944. 

Guide  to  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  Grades.  Bulle- 
tin No.  4£,  Tallahassee,  State  Department  of 
Education,  October,  1944. 

McClure,  Worth,  The  Problem  of  In-Service  Growth  of 
School  Personnel.  Twenty-First  Yearbook,  The 
National  Elementary  Principal,  N.E.A.  V.  21, 
No.  6,  July,  1942. 

Skipper,  Dora  3.,  and  Moorer,  Sam  H. ,  "In-Service 
Education  in  Florida,"  Educational  Leadership. 
Journal  of  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop- 
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Procedure  in  Collecting  Data 

The  following  surveys  will  be  utilized  in  this  study: 

1.  Survey  of  college  preparation  of  teachers, 

2.  Survey  of  school  needs, 

3.  Survey  of  community  needs, 

4.  Survey  of  literature  in  the  field. 

The  writer  plans  to  make  evaluations  to  some  extent 
through  the  study  of  such  courses  as  Supervision,  Curriculum, 
Problems,  State  Workshops  for  State  and  County  Supervisors, 
and  through  the  many  challenges  received  from  the  reading  of 
books,  reports,  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  problem. 

Several  months  have  been  spent  in  collecting  data  and 
materials  which  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  study.   The 
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surveys  are  so  closely  related  that  they  have  been  done  more 
accurately  and  satisfactorily  through  personal  visits  and  the 
interview  method  than  by  the  questionnaire  device.  For  ex- 
ample: when  the  supervisor  is  making  scheduled  or  routine 
visits  to  one  of  the  several  school  centers  or  communities, 
the  school  set-up  and  the  teachers  involved  have  worked  on 
the  problems  of  the  surveys.   School  needs,  child  needs,  and 
other  related  information  have  been  analyzed  and  data  accumu- 
lated to  develop  the  survey  in  such  a  way  that  pertinent  facts 
and  personal  contacts  have  been  utilized  in  the  interview.   In 
this  type  of  situation  it  has  been  possible  to  recognize  com- 
munity needs  along  with  other  needs  all  in  one. 

School  buildings  in  Hardee  County,  particularly  in  the 
rural  communities,  are  truly  community  centers.  Within  them, 
the  major  number  of  social  meetings  are  held.   The  principals 
and  teachers  feel  a  keen  obligation  to  make  provision  for 
worthwhile  entertainment  and  participation.   In  five  of  the 
communities  there  are  no  public  buildings  except  the  school 
building  and  the  churches,  if  we  exclude  the  ever-present 
filling  station  and  country  stores.  Here  the  relatively  large 
school  building  looms  over  the  others  with  importance  and 
much  significance.   In  three  of  the  towns  there  are  facili- 
ties for  meetings — there  are  hotels,  assembly  rooms,  an  audi- 
torium in  the  city  of  Y/auchula,  churches  of  the  major  reli- 
gious beliefs,  movie  houses,  playgrounds,  a  swimming  pool 
near  enough  to  two  of  the  towns  that  it  is  a  joint  enterprise, 
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and  athletic  fields.  On  the  whole  it  is  the  role  of  the 
faculties  with  the  use  of  the  school  building  itself  to  set 
the  pace  and  to  direct  outside  activities  which  provide  the 
needed  leadership  for  wholesome  recreation  and  entertainment. 
There  are  in  Hardee  County  at  the  present  time  some  thirteen 
schools,  both  negro  and  white,  which  are  doing  a  praise- 
worthy job  of  furnishing  the  only  direction  in  the  develop- 
ment of  teachers  and  pupils  to  the  end  that  they  may  live 
democratically  and  well  in  the  social  world. 

The  table  presented  on  the  following  page  shows  the 
relative  number  of  schools  and  the  needs  of  pupils  and 
teachers  in  the  several  communities  names.  Examination  of 
TABLE  II  will  reveal  the  deplorable  lack  of  many  facilities 
for  personal  growth  in  improvement,  recreation,  and  social 
opportunity: 
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Procedure  in  Treating  Data 

A  growing  child  needs  a  growing  teacher.   Too  often  edu- 
cation is  used  synonymously  with  "going  to  school"  and  thus 
becomes  an  elusive  activity  of  youth.  Education  is  a  life- 
long function  related  to  the  process  of  building  a  self.  A 
self  can  be  built  only  in  social  situations  as  one  grows  in 
his  ability  to  communicate  with  others,  to  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  others,  and  to  work  and  play  with  others  with  under- 
standing and  mutual  enjoyment.   Thus  a  growing  self  comes 
about  through  the  continuous  process  of  challenging  exper- 
iences.  It  develops  to  the  degree  that  the  individual  is 
able  to  utilize  these  experiences  in  broadening  and  deepen- 
ing  his  understanding  of  human  beings.   Thus  the  develop- 
ment of  one's  personality  is  dependent  largely  on  ability  to 
make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  surroundings  and  to  stimuli. 
Stagner  ^  makes  the  statement  that  "Personality  is  the  dynamic 
organization  within  the  individual  of  those  psychological  sys- 
tems that  determine  his  adjustments  to  his  environment."  This 
definition  recognizes  the  changing  nature  of  personality  and 
exemplifies  the  idea  that  the  teacher  under  worthy  leadership 
and  favorable  conditions  can  utilize  the  principles  of  super- 
vision to  her  own  advantage. 


22.  Willard  E.  Goslin,  "Know  Your  Teacher,"  Educational 

Leadership ,  Journal  of  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development,  March  1946,  p.  260. 

23.  Ross  Stagner,  The  Psychology  of  Personality,  Introduc- 

tion, p.  6. 
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The  question  arises  as  to  how  a  teacher  can  continue  to 
grow--even  after  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience.  The  leadership  group  in  the  school  system,  commonly 
known  as  administrators  and  supervisors,  is  in  a  strategic 
position  to  stimulate  growth  and  to  remove  barriers  which  ham- 
per growth  of  teachers.   "There  is  a  real  need  for  this  leader- 
ship group  to  understand  that  the  teacher's  professional  growth 
is  only  a  part  of  her  total  program  of  living.  ^  Referring 
again  to  TABLE  II,  it  can  readily  he  seen  that  many  communi- 
ties in  Hardee  County  are  failing  to  provide  the  facilities 
for  such  non-professional  growth  as  teachers  need  to  enjoy 
the  fullest  satisfaction  from  life.   If  this  condition  is  to 
be  remedied,  administrative  and  supervisory  leadership  must 
accept  the  challenge  of  providing  situations  which  will  aid 
teachers  in  securing  opportunities  for  improved  social  and 
cultural  experiences  in  all  communities. 

Such  a  program  has  been  begun  in  the  local  situation. 
Facilities  are  being  utilized  in  a  limited  degree.  English 
Clubs  and  Curriculum  Clubs  with  membership  among  the  teaching 
personnel  are  helping  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  lacks  of 
local  enrichment  experiences.   These  clubs  meet  for  regular 
or  called  sessions  at  the  home  of  the  county  supervisor  for 
purposes  of  discussing  continuity  of  subject  matter  skills, 


24.  Goslin,   op.,  cit. ,  p.  260. 
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revising  the  existing  curriculum  guides,  and  planning  in 
general  for  improved  methods  and  procedures, 2^  These  are 
usually  dinner  meetings  with  the  latter  part  of  the  evening 
being  devoted  entirely  to  social  activities  and  fun.  Accord- 
ing to  the  administrators  of  the  several  schools  of  the 
county,  this  practice  has  been  worth  while,  ~  not  only  for 
focusing  attention  on  the  possibilities  for  better  teaching 
results,  but  also  for  providing  opportunities  for  social 
studies,  making  new  friends,  or  renewing  acquaintances  among 
the  teachers.   This  procedure  was  followed  also  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  County  Arithmetic  Bulletin,2"  a  guide  for  skill 
development  and  supplementary  materials  for  grades  one  through 
six. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Hardee  County  has  a  live  County 
Teachers '  Federation  which  holds  regular  meetings  in  the  dif- 
ferent school  centers  each  quarter.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  dismiss  school  at 
noon  on  the  days  of  meeting  so  that  all  teachers  may  be  able 
to  reach  the  host  school  by  1:30  P.M.   This  plan  assures  suf- 
ficient time  to  allow  a  guest  speaker  to  bring  to  the  group 
a  message  of  timely  interest  in  the  field  of  educational 
practice,  and  to  give  opportunity  for  a  social  hour  and  enter- 
tainment as  well  as  affording  time  for  the  conducting  of 


25.  Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Eiphth  Grade  English,  for  Hardee 

County,  prepared  by  Elementary  English  Teachers,  1948, 

26.  Handbook  for  Arithmetic  Instruction  in  Hardee  County,  for 

Grades  1-6,  prepared  by  Elementary  Arithmetic  Teachers, 
1946. 
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business  necessary  to  such  an  organization. 

One  of  the  major  responsibilities  falling  upon  the  county 
supervisor  has  been  the  direction  of  both  a  pre- school  and  a 
post- school  conference  on  a  county-wide  basis  each  year.  At 
this  time  many  of  the  possible  difficulties  which  will  con- 
front teachers  in  the  coming  year  are  considered.   It  has  also 
been  the  plan  to  make  provision  for  the  orientation  of  new 
teachers  at  this  time,  and  to  assign  to  them  "sister"  teachers 
until  such  time  as  is  required  for  these  teachers  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  new  location,  county  policies,  the  system 
of  report  and  record  making,  and  the  giving  of  other  necessary 
information.  Many  problems  are  discussed,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  securing  a  satisfactory  situation  for  faculty 
members.  Among  the  areas  studied  at  the  conferences  are  the 
following:  ' 

1.  The  scope  and  continuity  of  the  work  of  the 
primary  grades. 

2.  The  development  of  a  common  philosophy,  with 
yearly  revisions  and  recommendations. 

3.  Principals'  Group  Meetings  for  acquainting  new 
principal  members  of  county  policies  and  re- 
emphasizing  the  need  for  accuracy  and  tact  on 
the  part  of  each. 

4.  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  use  of  textbooks, 
manuals,  and  other  teaching  aids. 

5.  A  discussion  of  the  importance  and  use  of  pupil 
permanent  records,  teachers'  registers,  grade 
books,  reports,  and  other  forms. 

6.  A  discussion  of  relationships  to  county  officials, 
parents,  supervisors,  and  others. 


27.  Reports  of  Hardee  County  Conferences,  prepared  by  Committee 
Members,  and  on  file  in  the  office  of  County  Supervisor, 
L945  -  46  -  47  -  48. 
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7.  Planning  use  of  state  supervisors  and  other 
staff  members. 

8.  An  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  county  visual- 
aids  materials. 

9.  An  explanation  of  the  services  and  use  of  the 
County  Health  Unit. 

10.   Development  of  a  Code  of  Ethics  for  School  Per- 
sonnel with  yearly  revisions. 


Related  Literature 

The  expression  "training  of  teachers  in  service,"  as 
used  by  many  people,  is  undoubtedly  very  closely  associated 
with  the  teacher-centered  concept  of  supervision  which  we 
hope  may  now  be  supplanted  by  a  goal-centered,  cooperative 
type  of  group  activity  in  which  teachers,  administrators, 
supervisors,  and  all  others  concerned,  work  and  grow  to- 
gether. 

"The  term,  "training  in  service"  connotes  teacher- 
-  centered  and  imposed  supervision.   The  teacher  is 
given  devices,  techniques,  skills,  and  trained  in 
their  use.   The  teacher  is  corrected  in  his  detailed 
techniques  through  handing  out  ready  made  procedures. 
The  modern  concept  holds  that  teachers  (and  all  edu- 
cational workers)  Bhould  have  opportunity  for  growth 
through  the  cooperative  analysis  of  problems  and 
through  choosing  from  several  techniques  or  devising 
new  ones  based  on  the  situation  confronting  the 
teachers.  ...  The  teacher  is  to  be  aided  in  study- 
ing the  significant  factors  in  the  situation,  in 
evaluating  the  strength  and  weakness  of  his  present 
procedures,  and  in  the  choosing  or  devising  of 
techniques.   There  will  arise  within  the  total  range 
of  supervisory  situations,  many  instances  in  which 
the  giving  out  of  specific  procedures  may  be  the 
only  possible  action,  but  we  "take  over"  only  with 
definite  reservations  and  when  the  situation  clearly 
indicates  the  necessity  of  extreme  action. 28 


28.  A.  S.  Barr,  William  A.  Burton,  and  Leo  J.  Breuckner, 

"Facilitating  Teacher  Growth,"  Supervision,  pp.  565-567. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  teachers  are  not  anxious 

to  improve  their  effectiveness.   The  average  classroom  teacher 

is  just  as  anxious  to  provide  an  effective  service  and  grow  in 

ability  to  do  as  are  any  other  school  officials. 

School  boards  just  as  often  fail  to  provide  the 
organization,  leadership,  and  material  resources 
for  effective  teaching  as  teachers  do  to  provide 
the  service.   Teachers  through  their  own  efforts, 
their  committees  on  standards,  and  other  profes- 
sional activities  are  now  engaged  in  many  self- 
improvement  activities.   It  is  the  function  of 
administrators  and  supervisors  to  provide  the 
organization,  facilities,  and  leadership  that  will 
make  good  teaching  and  growth  in  service  possible. *9 

If  school  administrators  and  supervisors  recognize  that 
part  of  their  responsibilities  is  helping  teachers  to  live 
well-balanced  lives  in  the  schools  and  communities  in  which 
they  are  serving,  the  first  step,  and  by  far  the  most  signi- 
ficant one,  has  been  taken  toward  securing  active,  happy, 
participating,  growing  teachers.  Everyone  seems  to  agree  that 
the  most  interesting  people  are  those  who  are  genuinely  crea- 
tive in  their  approach  to  life.   They  are  the  people  who  are 
sparkling  with  enthusiasm  because  they  have  discovered  the 
zest  that  comes  from  exploration  and  keen  participating 
activity.   The  school  administrator  or  the  supervisor  has  it 
within  his  power  to  live  creatively  with  his  teachers  through 
a  coordinated,  well-balanced  program  of  work  and  play. 

As  the  school  administrator  becomes  better  ac- 
auainted  with  his  teachers  as  individuals,  he  is 


29.  Ibid. .  p.  567. 
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in  a  position  to  help  set  the  stage  for  the  con- 
tinuous growth  of  each  individual  and  for  the  en- 
tire faculty  as  a  unit.   The  leadership  group  will 
be  helped  in  their  endeavors  to  stimulate  growth 
of  teachers  if  they  recognize  some  of  the  universal 
needs  of  teachers. 3° 


30.  Willard  E.  Go si in,  "Know  Your  Teacher, "  Educational 
Leadership,  Journal  of  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development,  March  1946,  p.  261. 


CHAPTER  II 
SUPERVISORY  LEADERSHIP 

In  order  to  portray  a  somewhat  accurate  picture  of 
supervision  in  Hardee  County,  a  brief  resume  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  supervision  in  general  should  he  considered.   While 
space  will  limit  the  study  given  to  this  area  of  the  subject, 
surely  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  background  of  such  an 
important  function  as  is  necessary  for  a  clear  understanding 
should  be  included. 

Today,  supervision  in  the  field  of  education,  has  as- 
sumed a  meaning  not  found  in  other  areas.   It  has  a  much 
deeper  purpose  than  that  of  merely  "overseeing"  or  "observ- 
ing. "   It  has  had  various  definitions.   However,  for  uses  in 
this  paper,  supervision  may  be  considered  as  meaning  the  pro- 
cedure which  has  as  Its  ultimate  aim  the  improvement  of  in- 
struction by  the  wholesome  development  of  teachers  in  service. 
Lane1  says, 

"In  his  capacity  as  director  of  learning  the  elemen- 
tary principal  has  a  two-fold  responsibility:  first, 
to  devise  a  long-term  plan  through  which  he  will 
build  up  certain  definite  attitudes  toxirard  learning 
on  the  part  of  his  teachers  and  will  aid  them  to 
recognize  the  needs  and  interests  of  childhood,  and 
second,  short-term  planning  to  meet  the  Immediate 
needs  in  the  learning  program. n 

Supervision  is  not  a  new  thing.   It  has  existed  in  Amer- 
ican schools  since  early  New  England  days  where  the  supervisor 


1.  Robert  Hill  Lane,  "The  Principal  as  Director  of  Learning," 
The  Principal  in  the  Modern  Elementary  School,  19^,  p. 
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or  teacher  was  selected  by  the  community  at  town  meetings 
or  "by  self-directed,  self-appointed  citizens.   Following 
this,  selectmen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  select  and  certifi- 
cate teachers,  were  elected. 2 

Education  was  beginning  to  be  recognized  everywhere  as 
a  definitely  specialized  function  of  the  state  and  local 
communities,  and  by  1825,  special  boards  were  given  the  power 
to  certificate  and  appoint  teachers,  to  supervise  their  work, 
to  plan  courses  of  study,  to  make  selections  of  textbooks,  and 
to  promote  and  control  the  erection  and  operation  of  build- 
ings. 3  However,  persons  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
these  duties  were  considerably  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
proper  training  and  they  could  do  little  more  than  provide 
for  the  most  meager  essentials  or  the  minimum  essentials. 

Another  hundred  years  passed,  and  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  new  officer,  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  appeared. -5  The  new  office  was  at  first,  and  for 
a  long  time,  a  minor  administrative  position.   Today,  he  is 
the  executive-ln-chief  of  the  school  system.   Still  later  in 


2.  George  C.  Kyte,  How  to  Supervise,  p.  189. 

3.  William  E.  Cole,  "Rural  Supervision  in  the  United  States," 

American  School  Board  Journal ,  V.  83,  August  1931,  p.  119. 

k.    Elwood  P.  Cubberley,  Public  School  Administration.  1922, 
P.  161. 

5.  A.  S.  Barr,  William  H.  Burton  and  Leo  J.  Breuckner, 
Supervision.  19^7,  Chapter  1,  p.  3. 
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the  nineteenth  century,  officers  known  as  special  supervisors 
appeared,  selected  usually  from  special  teachers  of  the  new 
subjects  then  entering  the  curriculum." 

Modern  supervision  grew  up  largely  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  and  the  emphasis  on  profes- 
sional growth  of  teachers  was  the  first  step  on  the  road  to 
an  expanded  modern  concept  of  supervision  and  to  greater 
democracy  in  its  operation.   Dunn?  makes  the  statement  that, 

"Instructional  supervision,  therefore,  has  the  large 
-purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of  instruction, 
primarily  by  promoting  the  professional  growth  of 
teachers,  and  secondarily  and  temporarily  by  cor- 
recting deficiencies  of  preliminary  preparation  for 
teaching  by  the  training  of  teachers  in  service." 

Y/e  would,  today,  change  Dunn's  term  "correcting  deficiencies" 

to  "aiding  the  teacher  to  study  her  own  procedures"  and  to 

"developing  the  teacher's  power  to  improve  and  correct  her 

own  work." 

Evolution  of  the  State  Propyam 

In  Florida  during  the  past  decade  many  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  state  and  county 
supervisory  program.  Although  a  few  Florida  systems  have  had 
supervisors  of  instruction  for  a  number  of  years,  as  recently 
as  1937,  the  directory  listed  only  seven  counties  as  having 
general  supervisors  of  instruction  on  a  county-wide  basis. 


6.  Ibid. .  p.  4. 


7.  Fannie  YJ.  Dunn,  "Yfliat  is  Instructional  Supervision?"  Pro- 

ceedings of  the  N.E.A.  v.  61,  p.  763,  1923,  as  quoted 
oy  aarr,  Burton  and  Sreuckner,  Supervision.  1947,  p.  5. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  763. 
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In  contrast  the  directory  for  1948  lists  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred fifty- seven  negro  and  white  supervisors.  Among  the  one 
hundred  thirty-five  white  supervisors  there  are  many  special 
ones  in  the  fields  of  art,  music,  home  economics,  audio- 
visual aids,  and/or  materials  of  instruction,  health  and 
physical  education  and  in  other  subject  areas.   Too,  the  pro- 
gram on  the  state  level  has  expanded  as  leadership  and  guidance 
was  made  necessary  to  assist  county  supervisors  with  the  pro- 
blems encountered  on  the  local  level. ° 

By  the  spring  of  1945,  the  number  of  counties  having 
county-wide  supervision  had  expanded  to  thirty-six.  At  that 
time,  the  State  Legislature,  acting  on  the  findings  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  Education  for 
an  improved  program  of  education  in  Florida,  made  necessary 
a  rapid  expansion  of  the  state  plan  of  supervision  by  making 
supervision  of  instruction  mandatory  for  each  county  that 
participated  in  the  Teachers'  Salary  Fund.   The  amount  allowed 
for  the  unit  for  a  supervisor  of  instruction  is  based  upon 
the  rank  of  the  certificate  of  the  supervisor.   The  county 
provides  travel  and  salary  supplement. 

General  supervisors  are  employed  on  a  twelve-months  * 
basis;  others  are  employed  on  ten  or  twelve  months1  basis, 
with  the  units  valued  accordingly.   County  supervisors  are 


9.  Florida  School  Bulletin.  V.  X,  No.  2,  November  1947, 
p.  21. 

10.  Loc.  eit. 
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recommended  by  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  the  State 
Superintendent  who  then  recommends  them  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  if  they  meet  the  requirements  in  qualifications 
set  up  by  the  State  Board.  After  State  Board  approval,  the 
County  Board  enters  into  contract  with  the  supervisor  and 
places  a  copy  of  the  contract  on  file  with  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Instruction.  ^ 

A  significant  factor  towards  the  expansion  of  the  super- 
visory program  has  been  the  changed  concept  of  supervision. 
In  the  early  years,  as  shown  before,  supervision  was  considered, 
and  rightly  so,  as  inspection.  No  particular  importance  was 
attached  to  developing  satisfactory  working  relationships  or 
to  the  coordination  and  development  of  a  total  program  based 
on  local  needs.   Today,  supervision  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
inspection  but  rather  as  a  service  which  makes  possible  better 
coordination  and  working  relationships  and  which  provides  an 
avenue  for  information  and  assistance  with  special  problems. 

"...  Traditional  supervision  was  largely  inspec- 
tion of  the  teacher  by  means  of  visitation  and  con- 
ference, carried  on  in  a  random  manner,  with  sug- 
gestions imposed  on  the  teacher  through  authority 
and  usually  by  one  person.  Modern  supervision  by 
contrast  is  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  total 
teaching-learning  situation  through  many  diverse 
functions  operating  through  a  carefully  planned 
program  that  has  been  cooperatively  derived  from 
the  needs  of  the  situation  and  in  which  many  per- 
sons participate."12 


11.  Loc.  cit. 

12.  Barr,  Burton,  and  Breuckner,  op,,  cit. ,  p.  14. 
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Another  equally  Important  factor  has  been  the  way  of 
work  developed  at  the  state  and  local  level.   Through  leader- 
ship training  conferences  on  the  state  level,  with  sixty-five 
participants  in  194-5  as  contrasted  with  two  hundred  eighty- 
seven  participants  made  up  of  teachers,  principals,  super- 
visors, and  consultants  in  1947,  a  "community  of  ideas"  re- 
garding supervision  and  a  way  of  work  among  school  personnel 
has  been  experienced.  These  principles  have  expanded  into 
the  programs  within  the  local  communities.  ^  Conferences  on 
state  and  local  level,  planned  in  terms  of  the  problems  listed 
by  school  personnel,  have  done  much  to  implement  the  program 
of  improvement  which  is  being  developed  cooperatively  by 
supervisors,  administrators  and  teachers. 

In  1941,  there  were  pre-school  conferences  in  only  two 
of  the  counties,  while  in  1947  there  were  sixty- two  counties 
having  conferences  on  a  county-wide  basis.   The  leadership 
program  has  been  applied  also  to  the  workshop  programs,  to 
reading  clinics,  and  to  special  consultant  service  through 
absorbing  personnel  and  consultants  in  planning  and  implement- 
ing programs  of  instruction.   Intervisitation  between  class- 
rooms, schools,  and  counties  is  increasing  each  year,  and 
tangible  evidence  of  their  value  is  found  throughout  the 
state.  ^ 


13.  Florida  School  Bulletin.  V.  X,  No.  2,  November  1947,  p.  22. 

14.  Ibid. ,  pp.  22-23. 
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A  Brief  History  of  Supervision  in  Hardee  County 

In  Hardee  County  the  major  function  of  supervision  in 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  supervisor  is  concentration  of 
all  efforts  toward  implementing  the  instructional  program. 
Consistently  the  policy  has  been  to  develop  leadership  in 
the  development  of  workable  programs  and  to  demonstrate  a 
way  of  work  which  will  challenge  participation  and  interest 
of  all  personnel.  Although  the  activities  of  the  supervisor 
are  as  varied  and  as  numerous  as  are  the  opportunities  for 
service,  a  sincere  effort  has  been  made  to  shape  the  work 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  with  which  she  is 
associated. ^  in  general,  supervisory  activities  in  Hardee 
County  may  be  roughly  classified  into  five  major  groups. 
These  are: 

1.  Improvement  of  the  curriculum,  including  the 
development  of  balance  and  certainty  of 
adopted  programs. 

2.  Professional  growth  of  teaching  personnel,  in- 
cluding Curriculum  Committees,  County  Principals' 
Organizations,  Primary  Planning  Groups,  Advisory- 
Committees,  (English,  Arithmetic,  Social  Studies, 
Library,  Assembly,  Music,  etc.) 

5.   Improvement  of  the  teaching-learning  situation, 
which  involves  the  efforts  toward  improving 
physical  conditions  and  use  of  buildings  and 
grounds  as  well  as  actual  teaching  methods  and 
procedures  of  organization  and  administration. 

4.   Improvement  of  the  resources  and  materials  of 
instruction,  including  the  interpretation  and 
use  of  textbooks,  library  materials,  the  prepa- 
ration and  use  of  many  local  materials  and  the 
like. 


15.  Hardee  County  Supervisory  Reports  to  the  State,  1945. 
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5.   Improvement  of  instruction  through  auxiliary 
functions,  such  as  textbook  distribution, 
school  lunch  services,  and  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  designed  to  serve  youth. ^° 

Procedure  for  Work  in  Hardee  County 

In  order  to  promote  and  stimulate  the  school  personnel 
toward  support  of  the  above  objectives  and  to  challenge 
their  participation  in  these  activities,  many  different 
techniques  for  teacher  training  in  Hardee  County  are  provided. 
Among  the  most  successful  and  valuable  have  been  the  confer- 
ences, both  individual  and  group.   Perhaps  the  type  of  con- 
ference most  satisfying  to  the  principal  and  to  the  teacher 
is  the  interview  or  Joint  discussion  carried  on  at  the  school 
plant  in  the  principal's  office,  on  the  grounds  at  recess 
periods,  in  the  classrooms  after  school  or  at  noon,  or  a 
planned  conference  at  the  office  or  the  home  of  the  super- 
visor. Kyte  '  says, 

"Conferences  are  generally  held  after  school  hours. 

-They  should  be  scheduled  so  as  to  assure  time  for 
satisfactory  Interviews.   .  .  .  Less  commonly,  con- 
ferences are  scheduled  to  occur  at  recess,  at  noon, 
in  some  free  period,  or  in  the  morning  before  school. 
Ordinarily,  these  short  periods  limit  unsatisfactor- 
ily the  length  of  conferences.  Many  teaching  prin- 
cipals and  part  time  teaching  principals  however, 
must  utilize  these  periods  in  order  to  hold  super- 
visory conferences.   Otherwise,  they  are  scheduled 
with  difficulty  or  are  marked  by  interruptions  and 
with  distractions." 

In  the  local  situation  many  teachers  and  principals  use 

the  practice  of  keeping  notes  for  reminders  to  discuss  those 


16.  Florida  School  Bulletin.  November  1947,  p.  23. 

17.  George  C.  Kyte,  The  Principal  at  Work,  1941,  pp.  257-258. 
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things  most  pertinent  to  them  when  the  supervisor  visits 
the  school.   It  is  also  the  practice  of  faculty  members  to 
search  out  the  supervisor  whenever  the  need  for  help  arises. 
It  is  indeed  gratifying  that  there  is  that  wholesome  rela- 
tionship between  the  personnel  and  the  supervisor  which  is 
conducive  to  development. 

No  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  will  resent  criticism  if 
it  is  given  by  one  in  a  constructive  manner  and  if  it  comes 
from  a  person  in  whom  she  has  confidence  and  respects  as 
capable  of  criticizing  a  procedure.   Sincere  efforts  are  made 
in  the  local  situation  to  make  teachers  feel  that  the  super- 
visor has  faith  in  them  and  in  their  ability  to  carry  out 
the  program  adopted.   Others,  too,  on  whom  the  responsibility 
for  leadership  rests,  demonstrate  this  ideal  to  the  workers 
in  the  several  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  or  private  conference  used 
in  Hardee  County  as  a  means  of  helping  teachers  to  grow  in  a 
professional  way,  there  are  the  pre-school  and  post-school  con- 
ferences-^ held  on  a  county-wide  basis  each  year.  The  aim, 
in  general,  of  the  pre-school  conference  is  to  challenge  par- 
ticipation of  all  school  personnel  toward  a  working  out  of 

1Q 
solutions  of  recognized  problems.   Skipper  and  Moorer  *  say 

in  regard  to  conferences  planned  for  supervisory  activities 


18.  Dora  S.  Skipper  and  Sam.  H.  Moorer,  "In-Service  Education 

in  Florida,   Educational  Leadership,  December  1948,  V. 
VI.,  No.  3, -pp.  174-175. 

19.  Ibid. .  p.  175. 
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In  Florida  counties,  that, 

"Conferences  serve  to  bring  people  together  to  work 
-cooperatively  toward  the  solution  of  educational 
problems  in  the  state.   The  contribution  of  the  con- 
ferences to  In-service  education  of  participants 
lies  in  securing  increased  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems considered,  and  living  through  experiences 
planned  to  demonstrate  better  ways  of  leadership  to 
function  in  working  on  problems. 

A  survey  made  in  Hardee  County  previous  to  the  con- 
ference among  school  personnel  as  a  means  of  determining 
problems  which  they  themselves  wish  to  study  and  solve,  pro- 
vides the  nucleus  for  planning  procedures  and  consultant  ser- 
vices for  the  conference  period.   Each  experience  of  the 
participant,  whether  of  much  import  or  not,  has  value  in  it- 
self as  an  expression  of  individual  activity,  for  only  through 
a  sincere  combination  of  effort  and  through  an  understanding 
of  the  means  of  utilizing  democratic  procedures,  can  real 
growth  be  realized.  For  example:  an  evaluation  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  and  report  to  the  total  group  its  find- 
ings of  the  worth  of  the  conference  in  September  1948. 
Representatives  from  several  schools  made  up  the  committee 
membership.   The  group  met  on  several  occasions  to  evaluate 
a  day's  work  or  some  special  function.  At  the  close  of  the 
two-weeks'  session,  various  committee  members  confirmed  the 
supervisor's  conviction  that  preparation  of  the  reports  had 
been  of  much  value  to  them  in  pointing  up  matters  of  impor- 
tance to  the  schools.   They  felt  that  their  own  interest  in 
school  practices  and  policies  was  re-emphasized  and  re- 
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vitalized.   The  reports  were  significant  documents  to  all 
teachers  in  that  they  summarized  findings  of  major  areas 
which  had  been  studies  and  included  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions for  future  consideration  and  development.   It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  also  that  the  overall  purpose  of  a  pre- 
school conference  is  the  giving  out  of  instructions  common 
to  all  schools,  developing  the  necessary  policies,  and  pro- 
viding inspiration  and  leadership  in  the  development  of  a 

20 
program  of  instruction  and  administration.    The  post-school 

conference21  held  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and  re- 
quired by  the  state  as  a  part  of  the  ten-months'  service 
expected  of  each  teacher,  has  as  its  major  purpose  the 
evaluating  of  the  year's  progress  in  learning  and  achievement, 
explaining  any  new  policies  or  regulations  to  be  in  effect 
next  term,  checking-in  textbooks  and  other  school  supplies, 
making  reports  to  the  county  office  or  to  the  state,  check- 
ing classroom  and  building  repairs  and  needs,  and  many  other 
activities  which  promote  better  conditions  in  the  program  of 
the  schools.   In  Hardee  County  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
secure  several  state  leaders  in  subject  matter  areas  to  bring 
to  the  group  copies  of  new  bulletins,  supplementary  materials, 
audio-visual  aids,  science  equipment,  mathematics  techniques, 
and  instructions  in  various  other  fields.   This  conference  also 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  174. 

21.  Ibid.,  p.  175. 
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provides  an  opportunity  for  personal  contacts  for  the  dif- 
ferent staff  members  at  the  state  level.  Attendance  at 
post-school  conferences  is  a  valuable  experience  in  the 
program  of  in-service  training,  and  it  is  generally  regarded 
by  the  teachers  as  worthwhile.22 

Through  all  the  activities  of  the  county  supervisory 
program,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  means  with  ends. 
It  may  be  helpful  to  a  certain  extent  for  supervision  to  be 
technical  and  definitely  specific  rather  than  interpretative 
and  developmental,  but  if  it  were  just  the  former,  it  would 
be  in  constant  danger  of  subordinating  its  purpose  to  its 
mechanisms  and  therby'limit  its  possibilities  for  service 
and  growth  of  the  personnel.   It  seems  imperative  that  it  be 
remembered  always  that  if  supervision  for  Hardee  County,  or 
for  any  other  group,  is  to  make  the  maximum  contribution  to 
an  ever- expanding  and  ever- imp roving  program  of  education 
for  all  its  members,  it  must  make  possible  the  growth  of 
each  program  participant-- the  parents,  the  children,  the 
teachers,  the  supervisors,  and  the  lay  groups  of  the  several 
communities,  and  of  the  county  as  a  whole. 

"Such  a  modern  school  makes  demands  on  teachers 
quite  different  from  those  imposed  by  the  tradi- 
tional school.   It  demands  teachers  who  in  work- 
ing with  children  can  take  into  account  the  teach- 
ing resources  of  the  community,  and  the  total  im- 
pact of  community  life  on  boys  and  girls.   It 
demands  teachers  who  can  work  with  parents  on 
their  own  everyday  problems  that  have  little  to 
do  with  children— what  to  do  about  loans  and 
mortgages  or  where  to  get  advice  on  health  problems, 
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for  example.   It  also  demands  teachers  who  can 
work  with  community  groups  on  matters  relating 
to  community  welfare,  assuming  roles  not  unlike 
those  assumed  by  citizens  of  other  vocations. 
Learning  to  meet  these  demands  cuts  out  a  big 
job  for  a  principal  and  a  group  of  teachers  in 
any  building. "23 


23.  Earl  ¥.  Armstrong  and  C.  Leslie  Cushman,  "Evaluating  the 
In-Service  Program, "  The  National  Elementary  Principal, 
Twenty-First  Yearbook.  V.  XXI,  No.  6,  July  1942,  pp. 

492-493. 


CHAPTER  III 
TECHNIQUES  EMPLOYED 

Some  of  the  devices  or  techniques  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed both  in  helping  the  teachers  to  grow  and  in  promoting 
the  Improvement  program  in  the  schools  may  be  organized 
under  the  general  classification  of  subsidiary  activities  of 
supervisors.  Among  those  for  consideration  in  this  study 
are  the  various  kinds  of  general  meetings  for  teachers, 
group  and  individual  conferences,  workshops,  demonstrations, 
classroom  visits,  teacher  intervlsitation,  faculty  meetings, 
professional  libraries,  bulletins,  and  others. 

V/here  there  are  so  many  different  supervisory  tech- 
niques it  seems  wise  to  attempt  to  formulate  some  type  of 
grouping  or  means  whereby  organization  in  our  thinking  and 
consideration  of  each  device  become  the  prime  factors  in 
developing  these  points.   Therefore,  the  specific  purposes 
of  this  section  of  the  investigation  will  be  to  present  and 
to  study  the  following  arrangement  as  a  basis  for  the  con- 
tinuity and  exploration  to  be  considered: 

1.  General  Meetings 

a.  Kinds 

b.  Procedure 

c.  Organization 

2.  Conferences 

a.  Group 

b.  Individual 
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3.  Visitation 

a.  Classroom  -  by  supervisor 

b.  Intervisitation  -  by  teacher 

4.  Faculty  Meetings 

a.  Purpose 

b.  Follow-up 

5.  Demonstrations 

a.  Commercially- sponsored  specialists 

b.  State  staff  specialists 

c.  County  supervisory  personnel 

d.  Key  teachers 

6.  Workshops 

a.  Planning 

b.  Kinds  (State  and  County) 

c.  Possibilities  for  teacher  growth 

7.  Bulletins 

a.  Supervisory 

b.  School 

8.  Relationships 

a.  Administrator-Supervisor 

b.  Teacher-Supervisor 

c.  Pupil-Supervisor 

d.  Community-School-Supervisor 

Types  of  Meetings 

Kyte  states  that  three  types  of  meetings  should  occur 
in  the  schools.   These  are,  (1)  the  social  gathering,  (2)  the 
administrative  meeting,  and  (3)  the  supervisory  group  con- 
ference.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  if  such  meetings  in  the 
schools  are  necessary  for  personal  development  of  the  faculty 


1.  George  C.  Kyte,  "Kinds  of  Teachers'  Meetings,"  The  Prin- 
cipal at  Work, -  Chapter  XVI,  p.  268. 
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and  in  planning  for  and  implementing  the  instructional  pro- 
gram, such  a  classification  of  types  of  meetings  will  be 
significant  for  supervisory  techniques.   On  the  basis  of  such 
an  assumption,  it  seems  reasonable  to  state  that  meetings  at 
the  county  level  are  different  only  in  the  number  of  partici- 
pants, scope  of  the  materials  to  be  studied,  and  the  presence 
of  more  diversified  and  expanded  leadership. 

Social  meetings  for  county  personnel  should  be  similar 
to  any  other  wholesome  social  gathering.   In  Hardee  County, 
teas,  special  luncheons,  dinners,  and  entertainments  are 
planned  generally  by  representative  committees  selected  from 
the  different  school  faculties  of  the  county  for  needed  plan- 
ning and  arrangements  attendant  to  the  meetings.   It  is  the 
responsibility  of  committee  members  to  provide  informal  op- 
portunities to  welcome  a  new  teacher  member,  to  honor  a 
promoted  colleague  or  special  guest,  to  recognize  personal 
or  county  anniversaries,  or  to  provide  recreation  and  means 
of  social  contacts.   Such  meetings  are  held  at  school  centers, 
recreation  points  for  swimming,  games,  or  other  amusements, 
or  at  an  assembly  or  club  room  in  Wauchula.   "The  social 
gathering  contributes  markedly  to  developing  esprit  de  corps; 
school  service,  even  when  it  is  designed  to  serve  a  similar 
purpose,  should  be  omitted."   If  the  meeting  is  intended  for 
social  or  entertainment  purposes  only,  it  is  important  to 


2.  Ihid. ,  p.  168. 
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Inform  teachers  of  this  fact  when  Invitations  are  issued.   It 
has  been  the  practice  in  the  local  situation  to  provide  rec- 
reation and  diversion  for  teachers  during  the  school  term  to 
aid  them,  through  a  break  in  the  classroom  routine,  to  re- 
main dynamic,  spontaneous,  and  Interested  in  their  efforts  at 
leadership  and  guidance  of  youth. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  need  for  administrative  meetings 
involving  all  or  a  part  of  the  county  staff.   Among  the  areas 
of  school  work  requiring  cooperative  planning  and  unified 
action  are:  (l)  routine  matters,  (2)  administrative  policies 
involving  such  important  areas  as  bus  transportation,  lunch- 
room regulations,  school  safety  patrols,  length  of  school  day, 
and  other  issues,  (3)  phases  of  public  relations,  and  (^)  per- 
sonal administration. 3 

Administrative  meetings,  although  necessary  to  a  complete 
understanding  of  principles  common  to  all  school  in  a  county 
system  should  be  short,  purposeful,  and  less  frequent  than 
supervisory  meetings.   Items  to-  be  considered  should  be  matters 
requiring  explanation  and  discussion  and  those  which  will  give 
direction  and  authority  to  proposed  or  needed  procedures.^" 

Supervisory  meetings  occur  more  or  less  frequently  as 
the  need  for  them  arises.   They  should  be  professional  group 
conferences.-  From  the  standpoint  of  the  development  of  the 


3.  George  C.  Kyte,  The  Principal  at  Work,  p.  268. 
**•  Sid. ,  p.  268. 
5.  Ibid.,  p.  269. 
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county  program  of  Instruction,  they  serve  the  group  needs  as 
thoroughly  as  they  do  the  Individual  teacher's  needs.  When 
a  supervisory  meeting  for  teachers  is  conducted  properly,  it, 
in  itself,  becomes  a  teaching  act  in  which  the  educational 
staff  are  the  adult  pupils. 

Supervisory  meetings  should  be  planned  to  provide  the 
education  necessary  to  secure  common  understandings  and  uni- 
fied educational  endeavors  by  all  members  of  the  teaching 
staff. 

To  summarize  this  section  on  teachers*  meetings  It  ap- 
pears reasonable  to  say  that  such  group  meetings  provide  the 
most  effective  means  for  developing  cooperatively  a  philosophy 
of  education  which  should  govern  the  actions  of  the  person- 
nel.  In  a  series  of  such  meetings  the  teachers  should  acquire 
a  common  insight  Into  school  and  community  conditions,  deter- 
mine the  problems  implied  in  the  situations,  and  plan  means 
by  which  these  problems  may  be  solved.   Along  this  line  of 
thinking,  Kyte°  states, 

"Of  special  Importance  in  this  connection  are  the 
planning  of  the  educational  program  for  the  school 
and  the  means  of  putting  the  program  into  effective 
operation.   The  instructional  phases  must  be  domi- 
nant in  the  planning  and  execution,  but  cooperative 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  administrative, 
supervisory,  public  relations,  and  clerical  aspects. " 

Group  Conferences 
In  order  to  develop  the  teachers'  interests  in  the  meet- 


6.  Ibid.  ,  p.  269. 
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Ings,  a  supervisory  bulletin  or  a  newsletter  or  a  number  of 
individual  conferences  may  be  used.   If  the  teachers  have  had 
participation  in  the  selection  of  the  topics  to  be  considered, 
their  interest  in  the  meeting  is  generally  assured.   The  pro- 
cedure will  Include  determination  of  needs,  recognition  of 
purposes  to  meet  them,  and  provision  for  an  attack  on  them. 
The  professional  attitudes  of  teachers  are  developed  through 
democratic  participation,  frank  discussion,  and  constructive 
help  in  solving  problems. 

Teachers  bring  to  the  meetings  the  products  of 
their  different  training  and  experience.   Each 
one's  professional  study  and  activities  are  sources 
for  contributing  to  the  development  of  others. 
Each  teacher's  individual  background  is  the  founda- 
tion for  the  building  of  further  development.   Often- 
times, past  experiences  provide  all  the  understand- 
ing that  is  needed  in  meeting  a  new  situation.   For 
example:  teachers  may  thoroughly  understand  the 
principles  and  the  need  for  drill  in  arithmetic,  but 
they  need  to  appreciate  their  possibilities  in  im- 
proving the  comprehension  of  statements  in  written 
form. ' 

A  word  of  warning  seems  wise  at  this  time.   The  super- 
visor must  avoid  being  the  regularly  prominent  performer. 
His  enthusiasm  or  anxiety  to  emphasize  an  important  point 
may  easily  influence  him  to  dominate  the  meeting.   If  his 
participation  is  too  excessive,  the  teachers  will  rely  on 
him  and  fall  to  take  an  active  part.  As  a  result  he  will  be 
an  unsatisfactory,  inadequate  leader  by  denying  his  teachers 
opportunities  to  think  and  to  express  themselves. 


7.  Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Arithmetic — for  Hardee  County, 
lQ^^oTpr""^.  ~ 
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The  supervisory  classroom  visit  Is  the  most  revealing 
procedure  in  determining  the  benefits  and  changed  practices 
following  supervisory  meetings.   This  step  provides  the  ob- 
server with  firsthand  information  on  each  teacher's  subse- 
quent modifications  of  classroom  procedures.   His  observa- 
tions also  aid  him  in  determining  the  additional  supervision 
and  assistance  needed. 

"If  his  analysis  indicates  that  many  teachers  have 
problems  in  common  with  respect  to  subjects  dis- 
cussed at  the  meetings,  the  supervisor  should 
schedule  other  meetings  for  these  teachers.   Also, 
individual  supervisory  conferences  should  be  uti- 
lized as  supplementary  means  for  assisting  each 
teacher  who  needs  specific  Individual  help. "8 

Meetings  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  insure  accom- 
plishment of  results  in  keeping  with  the  professional  and 
developmental  purposes  of  the  proposed  meeting.  However, 
they  should  not  be  so  long  that  the  effect  is  unsatisfactory 
or  completely  lost.   Moreover,  It  appears  wise  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  type  of  meeting  to  be  held,  the  nature  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  personnel  attending  and  direct- 
ing the  sessions  should  be  the  major  factors  in  determining 
the  length  of  meetings. 

Conferences 
There  are  various  devices  which  can  be  and  have  been  suc- 
cessfully used  in  helping  teachers  to  find  and  to  solve  teach- 


8.  Ibid.,  p.  279. 
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ins  problems.   Faculty  professional  meetings,  grade-group 
teacher  conferences,  classroom  visitation,  and  conferences 
with  individual  teachers  are  among  those  procedures  most  com- 
monly used.  While  classroom  visitation  is  frequently  men- 
tioned as  the  best  supervisory  technique,  many  supervisors 
have  found  that  conferences  with  individual  teachers  are  more 
stimulating  to  instructors  than  are  other  procedures." 

Teachers,  as  well  as  pupils,  vary  widely  in  their  per- 
sonalities.  They  come  from  differing  backgrounds.   Their 
training  has  been  received  in  different  colleges  or  in  no 
institution  of  higher  learning  at  all.   Teachers  do  not  have 
the  same  nervous  make-up;  some  are  deliberate  and  slow  in 
their  reactions,  while  others  are  quick  and  nervous.   The 
supervisor  can,  by  means  of  a  survey  or  classroom  visit, 
decide  to  his  own  satisfaction  Just  what  are  the  particular 
problems  of  any  of  his  teachers.   However,  this  knowledge 
alone  is  insufficient  to  effect  the  working  out  of  solutions 
to  these  problems.  Each  teacher  must  be  led  to  realize  that 
she  has  problems  that  need  solution  in  connection  with  her 
work.   Knowing  that  such  problems  exist,  she  must  work  out 
her  own  solution  of  them.   The  solution  must  be  her  own,  be- 
cause no  problem  that  is  solved  for  one  individual  by  another 
is  effective  in  helping  the  first  person  to  grow. 

If  in  the  course  of  a  conference,  the  supervisor  and  the 


9.  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development, 
Yearbook.  1947,  p.  82. 
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teacher  have  located  a  problem,  classroom  visitation  takes 
on  meaning  and  purpose.   Teachers  eagerly  await  the  purpose- 
ful supervisor.   As  a  result  of  the  visit  other  problems  be- 
sides the  one  that  prompted  the  visit  will  usually  manifest 
themselves  and  so  the  purpose  multiplies.   Otto's  statements 
below  emphasize  this  view: 

"Usually  general  supervisors  bring  to  their  work  a 
broad  background  of  professional  training  and  ex- 
perience which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  give 
expert  assistance  in  the  interpretation  of  courses 
of  study  and  the  objectives  and  materials  of  in- 
struction.  The  fact  that  they  have  occasion  to 
visit  extensively  in  the  schools  of  the  city  enables 
them  to  view  classroom  instruction  and  achievement 
from  a  broader  point  of  view  than  the  principal  may 
be  able  to  do. "10 

Individual  Conferences 
Individual  conferences  also  provide  unhurried  and  private 
discussion  of  the  pupils  by  the  supervisor  and  the  teacher. 
The  difficulties  and  problems  of  each  child  may  be  considered 
briefly  or  at  length  as  the  case  demands,  axvay  from  the  class- 
room with  its  lack  of  privacy  and  constant  interruptions.   One 
of  the  most  important  services  which  may  be  rendered  by  a 
supervisor  is  that  of  bringing  his  advice  and  counsel  to  bear 
on  the  individual  problems  of  each  child  in  a  class.   Many 
supervisors  have  stated  that  they  have  found  scheduled  con- 
ferences to  be  greatly  appreciated  by  teachers. 


10.  Henry  J.  Otto,  "Organization  for  Professional  Leadership," 
Elementary  Organization  and  Administration,  19^,  pp. 
318-319. 
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"Conferences  serve  to  bring  people  together  to  work 
-cooperatively  toward  the  solution  of  educational 
problems  in  the  state.   The  contribution  of  the 
conferences  to  in-service  education  of  participants 
lies  in  securing  increased  understanding  of  prob- 
lems considered,  and  living  through  experiences 
planned  to  demonstrate  better  ways  for  leadership 
to  function  in  working  on  problems. H 

An  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  conferences  should 
be  used  to  plan  for  the  future  rather  than  to  discuss  past  mis- 
takes.  It  is  human  to  err.  All  of  us  make  mistakes,  the 
supervisor  as  well  as  the  teacher.   Yet  we  learn— or  should — 
by  our  failures  as  well  as  by  our  successes.   But  we  learn 
more  by  our  successes  than  we  do  by  our  failures.  Anyone  who 
closely  inspects  teachers'  work  can  detect  flaws.   It  takes  a 
higher  and  more  subtle  type  of  thinking  to  work  out  a  plan  of 
action  that  will  help  to  eliminate  imperfections.  Most 
teachers  realize  their  shortcomings.  What  they  need  is  help 
in  overcoming  them. 

The  most  effective  procedure  Is  to  promote  growth 
rather  than  to  correct  errors.   The  supervisor 
should  try  to  enlarge  the  vision  of  his  teachers 
by  stimulation  and  encouragement.   He  should  not 
emphasize  the  replacement  of  bad  practices  by  good 
ones,  but  should  emphasize  the  improvement  of 
present  good  practices — always  minimizing  the  poor 
and  emphasizing  the  good.^ 

According  to  Addicott^ 

"The  first  result  of  a  well-planned  teacher  confer- 
ence should  be  better  understanding  of  the  teachers 


11.  Dora  S.  Skipper  and  Sam  H.  Moorer,  "In-Service  Education  In 

Florida,"  Educational  Leadership.  V.  VI,  No.  3,  December 
1948,  p. -175. 

12.  ABC's  of  Supervision.  University  of  Florida,  March  1945,  p.  5. 

13.  Irwin  0.  Addicott,  "Principles  of  Effective  Teacher  Confer- 

ences," Tenth  Yearbook.  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals,  N.E.A. ,  V.  X,  No.  3,  April  1931,  pp.  262-266. 
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and  their  problems.   Knowing  his  teacher,  their 
differences  and  problems,  the  supervisor  will  be 
better  able  to  organize  his  schools  and  his  plans 
of  supervision. 

A  second  result,  says  Addicott,  will  be  higher  morale 
among  staff  members.  Where  teachers  feel  that  their 
work  is  known  to  the  supervisor  and  that  it  is  appre- 
ciated by  him,  they  will  strive  to  the  limit  of  their 
ability  to  continue  to  merit  that  appreciation  and 
confidence. 

A  third  result  will  be  a  county  system  that  is  suc- 
cessful because  its  teaching  staff  is  growing.  .  .  . 
A  thoughtout  plan  for  conferences  at  regular  intervals 
with  each  teacher  will  coat  the  supervisor  consider- 
able time  and  effort.   There  are  few  things,  however, 
that  will  yield  greater  returns  in  accomplishment  and 
satisfaction." 

Another  type  of  conference  which  has  for  its  purpose 

the  in-service  training  of  teachers  is  the  group  conference. 

This  type  of  group  work  may  take  various  directions.   In 

Hardee  County  there  are  a  number  of  such  conferences.  Among 

the  most  important  are  the  pre-school  and  the  post-school 

county-wide  meetings  held  each  year.  Among  the  major  aims 

of  pre-school  conferences  in  the  local  situation   are: 

1.  Orientation  of  new  teachers. 

2.  Inspiration  and  morale  building. 

3.  Creating  an  attitude  of  unity  and  solidarity  in 
among  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff. 

4.  Making  plans  for  opening  schools. 

5.  Brief  discussions  of  teaching  problems. 

6.  Planning  for  group  study  during  the  coming  term. 


14.  Hardee  County  Supervisory  Reports  of  Pre-School  Conferences 
to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  1945,  1947  and  1948. 
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7.  Making  lesson  plans. 

8.  Finding  and  pointing  up  the  general  direction 
the  schools  should  take  in  their  adopted  pro- 
grams. 

9.  Others. 

In  Hardee  County  it  has  been  found  profitable  to  devote 
part  of  the  time  to  meetings  involving  the  teachers  from  all 
the  schools.   The  remaining  time  is  spent  in  faculty  group 
meetings  for  further  planning  at  the  individual  school  cen- 
ters. 

The  post-school  conference  is  the  final  group  session  of 
the  school  year  and  is  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  complet- 
ing the  work  outlined  for  the  term,  compiling  and  filing  all 
reports  and  records,  summarizing  the  progress  made  in  the 
several  schools,  evaluating  progress  and  achievement  in  pupil 
growth,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  new  avenues  of  study 
to  be  developed  in  the  coming  term.   Frequently  it  has  proved 
satisfactory  to  examine  and  requisition  new  or  additional 
teaching  materials,  teaching  aids,  and  supplies.   This  prac- 
tice has  made  it  possible  to  have  equipment  available  in  the 
schools  at  the  opening  of  the  next  term. 

The  following  paragraph,  taken  from  an  article  by  Berter- 
mann,  emphasizes  the  values  to  be  gained  from  the  group  con- 
ference technique: 

"To  one  who  has  participated  in  the  small  study  groups, 
_ listened  to  the  consultants  discuss  their  particular 
areas  of  interest,  and  read  selected  reference  works, 
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this  program  has  provided  a  practical  and  rich  pro- 
fessional nourishment.   Scheduled  monthly  confer- 
ences with  colleagues,  in  which  principals  and 
supervisors  met  in  small  groups  and  freely  discussed 
problems  suggested  by  their  elected  planning  com- 
mittees, not  only  clarified  policies,  procedures, 
and  plans,  but  added  immeasurably  to  group  under- 
standing of  group  processes. "15 


Classroom  Visits 

No  classroom  visit  should  be  made  without  some  definite 
purpose  in  mind.  A  definite  purpose  precedes  and  predicts  a 
definite  result.   Other  results  may  come,  may  be  even  more 
important  than  the  one  planned  for,  but  it  is  trusting  a 
great  deal  to  chance  to  enter  a  classroom  on  the  mere  hope 
that  something  may  miraculously  arise  to  justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  time,  energy,  and  possibly  the  pupils1  and  teacher's 
nerves  arising  from  the  introduction  of  another  element  into 
the  classroom  situation. 

"Much  has  been  written  about  planned  and  scheduled 
-visits.   Certainly  all  visits  should  have  relation 
to  a  plan.  ...  Some  teachers  are  of  such  nervous 
temperament  that  a  visit  on  call  by  the  teacher  or 
scheduled  in  advance  by  the  principal  will  create 
an  emotional  tension  in  the  teacher  that  is  un- 
advisable.  "^ 

Ordinarily  the  number  of  visits  is  not  so  important  as 

the  quality  of  the  visit  and  the  follow-up.  Classroom  visits 

are  of  little  value  to  the  teacher  if  no  comment  or  action  of 

any  sort  results.   Teachers  desire  to  know  what  a  supervisor 


15.  Helen  A.  Bertermann,  "People  are  the  Prime  Contributers 

to  Growth, "  Educational  Leadership,  V.  VI,  No.  3,  Decem- 
ber 1948,  p.  166. 

16.  Paul  B.  Jacobsen  and  W.  C.  Reavis,  "Duties  Pertaining  to 

Supervision,"  Duties  of  School  Principals,  1941,  pp.  522- 
524. 
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thinks  of  the  work  observed.   Several  means  are  possible  for 
satisfying  this  desire:  conferences,  written  reports, 
teachers'  meetings,  in  which  impersonal  discussions  are  held, 
comparisons  with  authorities  on  special  or  general  points, 
and  requesting  samples  of  especially  outstanding  work  done 
by  the  pupils. 

In  Hardee  County,  a  program  of  intervisitation  has  been 
attempted.   Beginning  teachers  have  been  encouraged  to  visit 
in  the  classrooms  of  experienced,  successful  teachers  for  a 
day  or  more  at  a  time.   There  observation  may  be  had  of  room 
organization,  activity  operations,  subject  matter  presenta- 
tions, lesson  assignments,  and  many  other  procedures  which 
should  help  the  inexperienced  instructor  to  get  the  feel  of 

the  teaching  atmosphere  and  its  attendant  responsibilities. 

17 
Mims   in  describing  an  observation  school  experiment  sums  up 

the  situation  thus: 

"...  The  arrangement  was  such  that  when  one  teacher 
-observed  another,  that  teacher  would  return  the  visit 
within  the  next  few  days.   The  cooperative  sharing  of 
ideas  resulting  from  this  plan  of  return  visits  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  program.  .  .  . 
When  interschool  visitation  is  carefully  arranged, 
many  values  do  accrue." 

Intervisitation 

A  limited  program  of  intervisitation  of  teachers  between 
Hardee  and  DeSoto  Counties  has  been  going  on  for  some  two  or 
three  years.   Miss  Ella  Ralls,  DeSoto 's  General  Supervisor, 


17.  Sallle  Kate  Mims,  "Observation  and  Interschool  Visitation," 
Twenty-First  Yearbook.  National  Elementary  Principal, 
N.E.A.  V.  XXI,  No.  6,  July  1922,  pp.  397-402. 
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has  brought  teachers  to  Hardee  County  to  visit  in  classrooms 
which  were  staffed  by  teachers  reputedly  successful.   Re- 
ports from  the  visitors  later  were  gratifying  since  they  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  visits  had  been  of  value  to  the 
visiting  teachers  in  helping  them  to  become  more  effective  and 
enthusiastic  in  their  home  situation.  Much  can  be  said  of 
teacher  growth  through  intervisitation,  but  at  this  time  not 
enough  use  is  made  of  it  to  predict  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
its  far-reaching  and  satisfactory  results.   Skipper  and  Mooreir-° 
summarize  the  values  which  can  be  had  from  sharing  ideas  and 
intervisitation  in  this  way: 

"Useful  ideas,  techniques,  and  materials  are  shared 
-through  newsletters,  monthly  bulletins  on  state  and 
local  levels.   Both  state  universities  maintain  cur- 
riculum libraries  from  which  materials  may  be  se- 
cured.  Teacher  visitation  in  and  out  of  counties 
and  the  state  is  also  a  definite  part  of  the  in- 
service  program.  Many  school  systems  provide  sub- 
stitute teachers  for  regular  teachers  who  wish  to 
visit  other  schools." 

Faculty  Meetings 

Another  improvement  device  long  employed  for  various  pur- 
poses is  the  general  faculty  meeting.   This  technique  has  been 
very  commonly  associated  with  the  training  of  teachers  in  ser- 
vice. Whether  it  is  effective  or  not  depends  upon  how  it  is 
employed  in  different  learning  and  teaching  situations.   The 
tendency  now  is  toward  the  introduction  of  a  greater  variety 
of  appeals,  such  as  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids,  skilled 


18.  Dora  S.  Skipper  and  Sam  H.  Moorer,  "In-Service  Education 
in  Florida,   Educational  Leadership.  V.  6,  No.  3,  Decem- 
ber, 1948.  . 
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technical  and  non- technical  lay  speakers,  discussions,  and 
study  of  curriculum  needs  and  changes,  working  out  the  solu- 
tions of  specific  teaching  problems,  and  bringing  the 
teachers  face  to  face  with  the  needs  and  realities  of  the 
school's  plans  and  program.   Perhaps  no  single  factor  has 
the  great  potentiality  for  promoting  teacher  growth  and 
development  that  the  well-organized  and  efficiently-planned 
faculty  meeting  has. 

"The  total  school  meeting  has  as  its  purpose  the 
-giving  of  instructions  common  to  all  members  of 
the  staff,  the  study  of,  and  establishment  of 
needed  policies  and  regulations,  as  well  as  in- 
struction by  the  principal  or  supervisors  in 
specific  fields  of  subject  matter  and  procedures 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  school  system. n*$ 

Activities  planned  and  assignments  made  at  a  faculty 
meeting  will  lose  their  usefulness  and  value  unless  there 
is  follow-up  procedure.   Committees  working  on  problems 
need  to  realize  that  theirs  is  an  important  work,  and  a  suc- 
cessful progress  of  a  school  depends  on  the  efforts  of  each 
member  toward  an  accomplishment  of  desired  aims. 

".  •  •  We  have  sought  to  create  an  atmosphere  that 
-is  congenial,  one  that  is  conducive  to  learning 
about  something.  ...  Our  experience  suggests 
that  topics  for  faculty  meetings  should  be  selected 
by  the  teachers,  who  have  splendid  ideas  and  moments 
of  inspiration.  ...  We  have  found  them  (faculty 
meetings)  vital  to  real  zest  in  the  discussions.  20 


19.  Mims,  ££.  cit. ,  p.  400. 

20.  Ibid. .  p.  400. 
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Demonstrations 

The  outstanding  purpose  for  demonstration  lessons  is  to 
aid  in  the  improvement  of  instruction  which,  in  turn,  has  for 
its  aim  the  fullest  development  of  the  child.   Demonstration 
lessons  should  give  adequate  assistance  to  teachers  in  meet- 
ing situations  beyond  their  training,  experience,  and  ability. 

"Demonstration  lessons  are  valuable  because  they 
, improve  instruction  through  establishment  of 
standards  leading  to  higher  goals  of  attainment, 
the  improvement  of  technic  in  classroom  pro- 
cedure, and  teacher  growth  which  is  reflected 
in  the  power  acquired  by  pupils."21 

Not  all  teachers  need  to  see  demonstration  lessons,  but 
they  are  recommended  and  are  valuable  for:  (1)  beginning 
teachers,  (2)  experienced  teachers  teaching  a  new  method  for 
the  first  time,  (3)  teachers  weak  in  technique  and  methods, 
(4)  experienced  teachers  doing  experimental  work,  and  (5) 
teachers  who  are  anxious  to  acquire  new  ideas  although  they 
are  experienced  and  capable. 

Beginning  teachers  because  of  their  lack  of  experience, 
sometimes  lose  their  disciplinary  direction  which  makes  proper 
instruction  impossible.   They  need  to  have  special  help  in  the 
organization  of  subject  matter  and  materials.   Demonstrations 

which  show  the  classroom  procedure  and  methods  of  instruction 

op 

have  been  found  to  be  of  much  value  to  such  teachers.  Munn 

states,  "Beginning  teachers  require  the  use  of  demonstrations 


21.  Gertrude  2.  Munn,  "Demonstration  Lessons,"  Tenth  Yearbook, 

Department  of  Elementary  Principals,  N.E.A.  April,  1931, 
V.  X,  No.  3,  p.  281. 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  277. 
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in  the  organization  of  a  constructive  classroom  situation 

to  see  the  advantage  of  tried  methods. " 

Frequently  experienced  teachers  teaching  a  new  method 

for  the  first  time  can  do  a  much  better  job  through  seeing 

a  good  demonstration.   It  is  sometimes  hard  for  an  experienced 

teacher  to  swing  from  the  old  to  the  new  way  easily. 

"Often  a  demonstration  by  a  skillful  teacher  will 
-clear  up  problems  that  might  be  standing  in  the 
teacher's  way  and  keeping  her  from  adopting  more 
modern  ideas.   It  is  very  possible  that  the 
change  can  be  brought  about  (swinging  from  the 
old  to  the  new) ,  in  a  much  shorter  time  through 
skillful  demonstration  than  it  would  take  the 
teacher  to  work  out  her  problems  without  such 
specific  help."23 

It  has  been  noted  that  teachers  weak  in  methods  and 
techniques  often  find  almost  immediate  assistance  from  demon- 
strations providing  they  recognize  their  own  needs.  Experi- 
enced teachers  doing  experimental  work  gain  a  great  deal  from 
seeing  some  one  else,  who  is  likewise  experimenting,  demon- 
strate her  interpretation  of  the  new  thing  being  worked  out. 

Then  there  is  the  experienced  capable  teacher  who  is  al- 
ways looking  for  new  ideas  and  new  devices  that  will  aid  her 
in  adding  to  her  general  knowledge  and  ability.   She  enjoys 
and  asks  for  demonstrations  to  enlarge  her  teaching  experi- 
ences and  ability. 

"If  a  teacher  has  gained  an  understanding  of  procedure 
-and  a  superior  technique  in  teaching,  all  methods  are 
valuable,  not  only  to  her  own  class  but  also  to  all 


23.   Ibid.,  p.  278. 
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of  the  teachers  in  her  community.  Her  room  should 
be  made  an  observation  center  for  those  teachers 
needing  help.  Nothing  convinces  so  thoroughly  nor 
is  so  stimulating  as  seeing  results  achieved  by  a 
skillful  teacher.*'24 

Hardee  County  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  for  fire 
demonstrations  personnel  from  book  companies  to  introduce 
and  demonstrate  the  use  of  a  newly  adopted  textbook  or 
teacher's  guides.   These  representatives  are  usually  well- 
trained  and  fully  capable  of  doing  a  very  capable  demon- 
stration.  They  have  at  their  command  all  the  many  teachings 
aids  that  accompany  the  texts  and  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  matter  and  proposed  procedures  that  it  is 
indeed  an  inspiration  to  observing  teachers  and  presents  a 
challenge  to  their  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Among  the  companies  who  have  given  such  skilled  service 
and  guidance  in  this  type  of  teacher  training  are:  Scott 
Foresman  and  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com- 
pany, Atlanta,  Georgia;  Row  Peterson  Company,  Evanston, 
Illinois;  Silver  Burdette  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  and 
others. 

Another  source  of  special  help  from  a  trained  specialist, 
and  one  from  whom  teachers  of  Hardee  County  have  repeatedly 
requested  opportunities  for  observation,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  reading,  is  Miss  Sarah  Lou  Hammond,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Florida.   Miss 


24.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  "Putting  a 
Reading  program  into  Operation, "  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook, 
1925,  p.  302,  quoted  from  Bulletin  of  Department  of 
Elementary  Principals,  N.S.A.   V.  X,  No.  3,  April  1931. 
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Hammond  is  very  capable  in  instruction  techniques,  keeps 
abreast  with  new  materials  and  new  ideas,  and  is  able  with- 
out apparent  difficulty  to  adapt  her  presentation  to  the 
particular  group  with  whom  she  may  be  working.   She  has 
upon  several  occasions  given  demonstrations  for  the  Primary 
Teachers'  Group,  the  Intermediate  Teachers'  Association,  and 
combined  groups  of  instructors  on  a  county-wide  basis.  A 
similar  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  teachers  of  Hardee 
County  by  Miss  Mildred  Swearingen,  also  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Florida,  in  the 
field  of  elementary  science.   This  type  of  in-service  train- 
ing has  been  of  value  to  teachers  and  they  have  learned  to 
respect  its  worth  in  their  own  problems. 

A  demonstration  by  the  supervisor  for  a  teacher  in  her 
own  classroom  is  often  very  helpful  since  the  supervisor  can 
step  in  when  help  is  most  needed  and  give  the  necessary  aid 
at  the  exact  time  the  problem  arises.   For  a  less  able 
teacher  it  may  be  necessary  that  the  supervisor  demonstrate 
several  techniques  on  consecutive  days  before  the  teacher  has 
gained  enough  skill  to  pick  up  the  work  and  go  on  hers elf » 
When  the  work  is  again  taken  by  the  teacher,  her  success  and 
abilities  should  be  capitalized  and  further  help  given  her 
indirectly  rather  than  directly.   This  should  be  said  how- 
ever: some  teachers  may  be  led  to  abuse  the  privilege  of 
supervisory  help  in  teaching.   It  is  true  that  in  a  few  in- 
stances, teachers  hesitate  to  carry  on  regular  class  work  in 
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the  presence  of  the  supervisor.  An  understanding  reached 

prior  to  the  demonstration  is  best,  but 

".  .  .  if  the  need  arises,  the  supervisor  should 
be  will  ins  a*id  able  to  help  a  teacher  in  diffi- 
culties in  instruction  at  any  time.   The  super- 
visor is  an  expert  in  his  particular  field  and  is 
best  fitted  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  that 
might  arise.  He  not  only  maintains  existing 
levels  of  efficiency  in  instruction  but  endeavors 
to  improve  the  standards  through  research  and 
field  work."25 

Since  application  of  the  professional  gains  to  the 
teachers  own  work  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  demonstration, 
the  supervisor  should  plan  and  use  follow-up  supervisory 
techniques.   Generally,  he  would  observe  the  teacher  at  work 
in  her  class  to  note  changes  in  her  practices.   The  follow- 
up  visit  of  this  nature  makes  possible  analysis  of  the  ob- 
served modifications  and  determination  of  further  help  which 
may  be  needed.   Other  follow-up  conferences  may  be  needed 
before  or  after  the  follow-up  visit,  depending  on  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  teacher  understands  the  changes 
to  be  made  in  her  own  practices. 

Normal  classroom  conditions  should  exist  where  the 
demonstration  is  to  take  place.  Along  this  line,  Kyte  ° 


says, 


"Every  demonstration  should  be  a  normal  classroom 
performance;  that  is,  it  should  be  an  unrehearsed 
affair.  Otherwise  it  will  be  artificial  and  pos- 
sibly lifeless.   Teachers  wish  to  observe  class 
work  planned  normally;  they  are  entitled  to  observe 


25.  Ibid.,  p.  280. 


26.  George  G.  Kyte,  "Demonstration  Teaching,"  The  Principal 
at  Work,  Chapter  XVII,  pp.  3OO-309. 
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regular  school  work  occurring  under  normal  condi- 
tions." 

It  appears  wise  to  warn  here,  however,  that  demonstra- 
tions should  not  be  harmful  to  the  children. 

"The  use  of  one  class  over  and  over  again  to  demon- 
strate a  point  may  prove  beneficial  to  the  observers, 
but  the  repetition  may  be  too  expensive  to  the  chil- 
dren's time.   Furthermore,  it  may  tend  to  check  the 
children's  normal  progress  in  the  learning  experiences 
involved,  or  it  may  crowd  from  their  schedule  other 
valuable  experiences. "^7 

Nevertheless,  demonstrating  a  way  of  procedure  and  as 
spontaneity  in  lesson  presentation  has  a  value  to  the  satis- 
factory on-going  of  a  progressive  organization  of  teaching 
that  is  perhaps  not  excelled  by  any  other  of  the  various 
techniques  employed  to  improve  instruction. 

Professional  Libraries 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  the  desirability  of  pro- 
fessional growth  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  service  and  the 
need  for  having  supervisory  officers  and  techniques  that  will 
stimulate  professional  growth.   Yet,  few  elementary  schools 
have  provided,  or  emphasized  the  possibilities  of  a  profes- 
sional library  for  teachers  within  the  elementary  school.   If 
teachers  are  to  render  maximum  professional  service  of  a  high 
type,  they  must  be  provided  with  the  materials  which  are  the 
tools  of  the  profession  so  that  educational  thought  and  prac- 
tice may  keep  abreast  with  the  changes  which  are  rapidly  taking 


27.  Ibid.,  p.  309. 
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place  in  public  education.   Regarding  the  professional 

library  for  teachers,  Englehardt^°  makes  these  statements: 

"The  professional  library  should  contain  a  complete 
.historical  file  of  textbooks  which  have  been  used 
in  that  particular  school  system,  and  also  samples 
of  the  most  modern  Instructional  materials  in  the 
various  subject  fields.   This  library  collection 
should  include  the  yearbooks  and  publications  of 
the  learned  educational  societies  and  associations 
and  the  significant  bulletins  and  reports  of  the 
state  department  of  education,  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  and  of  the  superintendents  of 
schools  of  comparable  school'  districts.   Teachers 
and  other  staff  members  should  have  available  for 
use  a  selection  of  the  best  books  on  method,  tech- 
nique, supervision,  and  administration.   The  pro- 
fessional journals  should  be  among  the  periodicals 
which  are  made  available  for  use  by  the  staff. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  professional  books  could 
be  used  and  housed  in  a  separate  library  building 
adjoining  the  teachers'  workroom  or  made  available 
there.   The  professional  workroom  should  be  attrac- 
tive and  well  arranged  for  individual  study  and  for 
conference  work.   The  teacher  should  be  able  to 
work  in  this  library  during  free  periods  or  when- 
ever it  is  convenient.   In  the  small  school  system, 
a  professional  library  adjoining  the  superintendent's 
office  is  desirable.   The  professional  library  may  - 
also  serve  as  a  conference  room  and  for  board  mem- 
bers." 

In  Hardee  County  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  making 
of  a  professional  library  for  teachers  as  a  part  of  the  in- 
service  education  program.  A  number  of  books,  state  bulletins, 
N.E.A.  bulletins,  and  other  materials  relating  to  professional 
growth  of  teachers,  journals  of  both  the  state  and  national 
teachers'  organizations,  curriculum  guide  books,  manuals  for 
the  adopted  texts,  information  for  standard  tests,  complete 


28.  Fred  Englehardt,  Public  School  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion, 1931.  pp.  414-415.  as  quoted  by  Henry  J.  Otto, 
Elementary  School  Orp&nization  and  Administration.  1944, 
p.  380. 
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textbook  copies,  and  other  materials  are  to  be  found  in  the 
office  library  of  the  county  supervisor.   In  the  three  largest 
elementary  schools  as  well  as  in  the  county  high  school  are  to 
be  found  some  excellent  library  materials  which  teachers  may 
use  in  their  professional  study  and  research.  As  schools  grow, 
and  progress  toward  improved  learning  situations  is  realized, 
the  county  professional  library  will  expand.   At  the  present 
time,  teachers  are  using  the  materials  which  are  available, 
and  a  constant  exchange  of  ideas  is  going  on  through  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resources  on  hand.   Teachers,  too,  frequently 
make  suggestions  to  the  supervisor  the  names  of  books,  pamph- 
lets, bulletins,  or  other  materials  which  they  have  examined 
and  wish  to  have  placed  on  the  shelves  for  the  use  of  faculty 
and  lay  personnel.  As  a  consequence,  it  has  become  the  county 
policy  to  secure  requested  materials  as  promptly  as  possible 
to  encourage  wider  participation  and  growth  professionally  by 
all  county  staff  members. 

Workshops 

Conducting  workshops  for  teachers  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  time-consuming  activities  of  the  school  supervisor. 

Educational  leaders  today  know  that  we  cannot  secure 
changes  in  teachers  by  directives,  nor  by  supplying  patterns 
and  formulae.   Real  change  in  teachers  and  their  approach  to 
children  come  when  their  own  deepest  convictions  change,  and 
when  they  have  learned  to  believe  in  and  live  the  new. 
Leaders  and  teachers  of  teachers  should  believe  so  much  in  the 
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things  they  hope  to  produce  that  they  will  themselves  live 
it.  A  question  supervisors  should  ask  themselves  over  and 
over  is,  "Do  I  expect  teachers  to  do  as  I  say,  or  as  I  do?'1 
In  trying  to  answer  that  most  significant  question  sincerely 
and  honestly,  search  must  be  made  for  some  effective  means 
whereby  teachers  may  have  opportunities  they  need  for  partici- 
pation and  personal  development.   Foremost  among  devices  for 

29 

training  teachers  in  service  is  the  workshop.  Kellher  * 

says, 

"The  workshop  is  one  approach  to  teacher  education 
-that  has  come  into  being  to  bring  theory  and  prac- 
tice together.   The  basic  premise  back  of  a  genuine 
workshop  is  that  whatever  the  students  are  to  learn, 
they  must  live.  For  they  lam  to  the  degree  that 
they  live  it.   They  will  carry  it  on  in  their  own 
work  to  the  degree  that  they  have  liked  it,  lived 
it,  and  believed  in  it." 

The  workshop,  if  properly  organized  and  operated,  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  types  of  educational  conferences  for 
teacher  training.   It  is  not  a  "course"  or  even  a  series  of 
courses.   It  is  a  type  of  educational  conference  which  pro- 
vides for  the  participant  ample  opportunity  to  work  on  im- 
mediate and  specific  problems  which  are  of  direct  concern  to 
the  participant.   Perhaps  this  is  the  most  distinguishing 
feature.   In  a  worthwhile  workshop  there  should  be  several 
characteristics  to  promote  whole-hearted  participation  and 
bring  about  the  advancement  of  the  principles  of  democratic 
procedure.   It  should  moreover,  challenge  the  members  to 
work  diligently  in  efforts  to  reach  a  workable  solution  of 


29.  Alice  V.  Keliher,  "Teacher  Education  Gets  a  Real  Problem," 
Educational  Leadership.  Journal  of  Supervision  and  Cur-  . 
riculum  Development,  II. E. A.,  January  1949,  p.  208. 
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of  recognized  problems  of  school  activities.   In  the  1946 
Report  of  the  State  Supervisors '  Conference  eleven  charac- 
teristics which  are  desirable  for  workshops  have  been  given. 
They  are: 

1.  Provision  of  adequate  opportunity  for  participation 
to  pursue  areas  of  interest  and  to  study  problems 
growing  out  of  their  professional  experiences. 

2.  Provision  of  a  sufficient  number  of  staff  members 
to  insure  breadth  and  variety  of  interests,  exper- 
iences, and  points  of  view. 

3.  Provision  of  a  wide  variety  of  facilities,  re- 
sources, and  materials  easily  accessible  to  all. 

4.  Provision  of  a  maximum  of  opportunity  for  informal 
and  personal  relationships  between  staff  and  parti- 
cipant through  adequate  physical  facilities  and  an 
advantageous  ratio  to  staff  and  participants. 

5.  Provision  of  opportunity  for  participants  represent- 
ing different  teaching  fields  to  think  and  to  plan 
cooperatively  to  the  end  that  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  whole  child  shall  be  best  served. 

6.  Provision  of  a  maximum  opportunity  for  creative  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  participants  and  other  ex- 
periences essential  to  their  total  development  as 
persons  and  teachers. 

7.  Provision  of  a  maximum  opportunity  for  participants 
and  staff  to  learn  from  one  another. 

8.  Provision  of  maximum  opportunity  for  the  participants 
to  share  in  the  planning  and  scheduling  of  his  own 
activities  as  well  as  in  planning  the  total  workshop 
program. 

9.  Provision  of  opportunity  for  participants  and  staff 
to  experience  the  democratic  process  in  operation  in 
a  group. 

10.  Provision  of  opportunity  for  continuous  joint  evalua- 
tion of  individual  and  group  progress  by  participants 
and  staff. 
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11,   Provision  of  opportunity  for  the  staff  to  have 
sufficient  exchange  of  ideas  to  lead  to  the 
point  where  there  will  be  acceptance,  at  least 
experimentally,  of  the  potential  values  of  each 
phase  of  the  total  program. 3° 

The  workshops  sponsored  "by  the  State  Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning  in  Florida  are  generally  of  three  weeks* 
duration.   For  detailed  descriptions  of  types  of  workshops 
which  may  be  sponsored  by  these  institutions  and  for  other 
information,  one  should  refer  to  a  copy  of  the  Workshop  Bul- 
letin issued  jointly  by  the  state  supported  institutions  of 
higher  learning.^1 

While  the  general  theme  of  the  workshop  is  set  up  in  ad- 
vance, the  specific  problems  for  individual  and  group  work  are 
drawn  out,  clarified,  and  started  in  the  workshop.   Ways  of 
working  on  these  problems  are  devised,  along  with  ways  of 
evaluating  both  processes  and  outcomes  of  work  on  these  prob- 
lems.  It  is  expected  that  participants  will  emerge  from  the 
workshop  with  a  plan  of  action  for  attacking  the  problem  in 
their  own  school  situation. ^ 


30.  Re-port  of  Conference  of  State  and  County  Supervisors, 

Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  1946. 

31.  County  Workshops  in  Florida,  prepared  by  Florida  State 

University,  University  of  Florida,  Florida  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege, and  the  General  Extension  Division,  in  connection 
with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

32.  Worksho-ps  and  Related  Programs  for  Teachers  In  Service. 

American  Council  on  Education,  1942,  pp.  21-22,  as  quoted 
by  Re-port  of  State  Supervisors'  Conference,  1946. 
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Bulletins 

The  bulletin,  whether  for  use  of  the  principal  or  the 

supervisor,  is  an  important  device  which  can  be  extensively 

used  when  there  is  a  need  to  communicate  with  a  number  of 

persons  without  calling  a  meeting.   In  school  work  there  are 

three  types  of  bulletins,  each  type  being  primarily  designed 

to  serve  a  major  function:  (1)  administrative  bulletins,  (2) 

supervisory  bulletins,  and  (3)  public  relations  bulletins. 33 

"In  addition  tc  the  use  of  non-locally  prepared 
-materials,  some  schools  maintain  a  regular  bul- 
letin service.  .  .  .  The  service  bulletin  has  be- 
come an  important  instrument  for  the  improvement 
of  instructional  practices.  ...  As  with  all  im- 
provement devices  they  must  be  chosen  to  harmonize 
with  the  particular  purposes  for  which  they  are 
used,  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the  users,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  employed;  like 
all  aids,  they  are  subject  to  certain  advantages 
and  limitations. "34 

By  means  of  the  administrative  bulletins,  principals  or 
supervisors  convey  to  teachers  and  pupils  information  or  in- 
struction regarding  routine  matters  of  the  school  system.   Other 
bulletins  provide  direction  in  matters  concerned  strictly  with 
organization.   These  communications  may  be  addressed  to  teachers, 
to  parents,  or  to  others,  depending  on  the  purpose.   Still 
others  are  designed  for  purposes  of  appraisal  and  are  meant  for 
the  teachers  only. 


33.  George  C.  Kyte,  "The  Principal's  Bulletins,"  The  Principal 

at  Work.  1941,  p.  286. 

34.  A.  S.  Barr,  V/illiam  H.  Burton  and  Leo  J.  Breuckner,  "Sub~ 

sidiary  Techniques  in  Improvement  Programs,"  Supervision, 
1947,  Chapter  XV,  p.  727*. 
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Supervisory  bulletins  are  devices  frequently  employed 
by  the  supervisory  staff  for  publicizing  activities  of  the 
different  schools  in  a  county  or  state  or  for  making  announce- 
ments and  giving  notices  of  matters  relating  to  the  system. 
The  supervisory  bulletins  may  be  used  to  communicate  to 
teachers  sound  educational  practices  and  purposes,  informa- 
tion regarding  teaching  procedures  and  devices,  directions 
regarding  the  inclusion  and  placement  of  subject  matter, 
specific  aid  in  professional  study,  definite  help  in  experi- 
mentation, and  instruction  regarding  tests,  their  administra- 
tion, and  their  diagnosis.   Supervisory  bulletins  should  be 
based  upon  and  directed  toward  the  solution  of  definite  needs 
or  problems  which  have  been  discovered  by  any  of  the  usual 
means.   They  should  be  provocative  of  thought  and  action. 
Questions  should  be  asked,  actions  suggested,  reactions  and 
comments  invited,  follow-up  activities  suggested,  and  study 
guides  and  references  included.   This  thought  is  emphasized 
by  Kyte:55 

"Supervisory  bulletins  may  be  utilized  to  raise 
.teaching  standards  and  levels  of  achievement.   A 
supervisory  bulletin  is  a  means  of  unifying  the 
teachers'  work.  .  .  .Through  such  bulletins, 
adopted  policies  and  important  decisions  may  be 
released  in  forms  which  may  be  preserved  for 
reference. " 

The  County  Supervisory  Bulletin,  published  monthly  in  the 

office  of  the  supervisor  of  Hardee  County,  has  been  a  most 


35.  Kyte,  o_£.  cit . ,  p.  286. 
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effective  means  of  keeping  progress  and  activities  of  each 
school  in  the  county  known  to  all  others.   It  is  the  plan 
to  have  one  or  more  items  from  each  school  center  in  each 
issue.   It  has  been  found  profitable,  also,  to  request  that 
items  for  publication  be  sent  in  at  least  five  days  before 
date  of  issue  of  the  bulletin,  to  allow  ample  time  for 
editing  and  preparing  the  article  for  printing.  A  drawing 
or  illustration  in  color  usually  appears  in  each  issue. 
Teachers  in  the  county  approve  the  bulletin  and  are  making 
use  of  its  services. 

Public  Relations  Bulletins  are,  as  the  name  implies,  to 
be  used  in  promoting  a  workable,  worthwhile,  public  relations 
program.   These  bulletins  as  well  as  others  designed  to 
create  and  maintain  sound  public  relations  should  have  the 
same  characteristics  as  any  good  bulletin.  Amongthe  per- 
sons who  need  to  receive  information  from  bulletins  are: 
parents  of  children  in  school,  county  boards  of  education, 
district  trustees,  local  newspapers  to  Inform  the  public  of 
a  school's  program  or  activities,  and  any  one  interested  in 
and  concerned  about  school  progress. 

".  .  .  It  (Public  Relations  Bulletin)  exemplifies 
,(1)  the  notification  of  parents  regarding  an  Impor- 
tant administrative  matter  affecting  both  home  and 
school,  and  (2)  the  giving  of  reasons  for  the  ad- 
ministrative change.  36 


36.  Kyte,  p_p..  clt. ,  p.  283. 
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Relationships 

Superintendent-Supervisor. 
In  his  relationships  with  administrators,  which  include 
the  county  superintendent,  the  county  board,  principals,  and 
other  supervisors,  the  county  supervisor  should  be  fair,  hon- 
est, open  to  suggestions,  willing  to  cooperate  and  work  with 
them  in  all  policy  making,  and  serve  as  a  liaison  officer  be- 
tween these  officials  and  the  schools,  Armstrong^'  says  re- 
garding this  phase  of  supervisory  activity: 

"Individuals  selected  to  be  trained  as  supervisors 
-should  possess  moral  stamina,  a  sense  of  beauty  of 
the  spirit,  and  an  inquiring  mind.  They  should  be 
free  of  the  conventional  prejudices  and  fears.  .  . 
.  To  be  cynical,  to  be  superior,  to  be  ungenerous, 
to  be  negative  about  supervision,  is  to  discourage 
the  proper  individuals  from  electing  this  calling. 
Unless  supervisors  are  crucially  important,  they 
are  nothing," 

The  svipervisor  should  regard  the  county  superintendent  as 
a  leader,  coordinator,  and  director  of  the  county  schools.  His 
relationship  with  the  superintendent  should  be  direct  but  co- 
operative.  The  supervisor  should  be  loyal  and  conscientious  in 
carrying  out  school  policies,  even  though  he  may  not  approve 
of  them  in  detail.   In  working  for  desired  changes,  the  super- 
visor's plans  should  be  modified  and  initiated  gradually  and 
tactfully.   The  superintendent,  in  turn,  should  regard  the 
supervisor  as  a  most  important  assistant,  and  should  delegate 
to  him  as  much  freedom  as  possible  in  administering  schools. 


37.  Louis  E.  Armstrong,  "Strategy  in  Supervision,"  Educational 
Leadership,  Journal -of  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment, N.E.A.  January,  1947,  p.  248. 
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Teacher-Supervi sor 

The  supervisor's  relationships  with  the  teaching  person- 
nel should  be  extremely  tactful.   Toward,  the  teachers,  the 
supervisor  should  assume  the  roles  of  counselor  and  friend, 
the  one  to  whom  they  can  turn  in  time  of  distress  and  to  whom 
they  may  come  with  their  troubles,  no  matter  how  simple  they 
seem.   The  supervisor  should  be  well-grounded  in  the  principles 
of  education  in  order  that  his  counsel  will  fall  upon  receptive 
ears.   Supervision  as  expert  service  on  the  consultant  basis 
is  an  accepted  principle  in  all  difficult  and  complex  rela- 
tionships of  humans  in  any  line  of  endeavor. 38 

The  supervisor  should  at  all  times  treat  the  individual 

members  of  his  staff  as  equals  in  education  and  rank.   He 

should  be  able  to  bring  about  tactful  decisions  whereby  the 

aims  of  educational  policy  will  be  carried  out.   As  a  member 

of  the  faculty,  the  supervisor  or  the  principal  should  be  the 

focal  point  of  cooperatlveness  and  effectiveness  in  securing 

the  desired  ends. 

"Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  supervisor  rests  the  task 
of  developing  among  his  teachers  the  cooperation 
necessary  for  ideal  teaching;  of  protecting  his 
teachers  from  detrimental  outside  influences  and 
criticism;  of  encouraging  professional  development 
among  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff;  of  organ- 
izing his  school  so  that  effective  teaching  is  pos- 
sible; of  helping  the  teacher  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties that  arise  along  the  way;  of  encouraging  teachers 
to  share  in  the  educational  policies  of  the  school. "39 


38.  A.  S.  Barr,  ¥.  H.  Burton  and  Leo  J.  Breuckner,  Supervision, 

19^7,  p.  36. 

39.  ABC's  of  Supervision.  University  of  Florida,  March  19^5, 

pp.  9-10. 
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Pupil-Supervisor 
The  relationship  between  the  supervisor  and  the  child 
should  stem  from  a  desire  to  help  the  teacher  in  making  a 
study  of  the  child,  his  school  work  and  habits  and  attitudes, 
his  deficiencies,  and  his  probable  successes.   The  supervisor 
must  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  compile  information 
concerning  the  cultural  background  of  the  home,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  parent  and  the  child,  the  attitude  toward 
school  and  home  life,  the  child's  hobbies  and  recreations, 
his  work  habits  at  home,  his  reading  habits,  and  his  general 
health.  Personal  contact  of  the  child  and  the  supervisor  is 
desirable  and  may  aid  in  shaping  the  pupil's  ideals  and 
career. 

"Since  the  program  of  any  school  should  attempt  to 
-meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  that  particular 

school  there  can  be  no  fixed  pattern  or  plan  for 

supervision.  "^ 

"The  supervisor  or  principal  should  know  the  indi- 
vidual pupil,  his  interests,  his  needs,  his  home, 
his  hobbies  and  recreations,  his  work  habits  at  home 
and  at  school,  his  health  and  his  cultural  back- 
ground.  If  the  school  is  too  large  for  the  prin- 
cipal to  have  individual  knowledge  of  each  pupil, 
he  can  at  least  learn  details  concerning  problem 
cases.'^l 

Community-School-Supervisor 
In  studying  the  relationship  between  the  supervisor  and 
the  community  or  school  center,  it  will  be  found  necessary 
for  the  supervisor  to  aid  in  developing  a  program  which  will 


40.  Ibid.,  p.  11 

41.  Ibid.,  pp.  19-20. 
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meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  that  community.   It  is,  of 
course,  necessary  that  he  know  his  community,  his  people, 
their  industries,  their  resources,  and  their  most  significant 
needs.   The  community  also  expects  him  to  be  a  leader  in  out- 
side activities.   The  more  competence  he  manifests  as  a  citi- 
zen in  these  activities,  the  more  confidence  the  public  will 
have  in  him  as  an  educator, 

"He  (the  supervisor)  must  create  a  favorable  interest 
,in  the  school.   This  may  be  done  through  local  news- 
paper articles,  talks  at  Parent- Teacher  Associations, 
club  meetings,  and  talks  with  parents.   Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  effective  methods  is  to  create  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  themselves,  for  they  will 

eventually  popularize  the  educational  program  in  the 
community.  ^"2. 

The  supervisory  program  in  Hardee  County  has  made  many 
attempts  to  observe  the  relationships  discussed  above,  al- 
though it  has  not  been  wholly  successful  in  all  its  aims. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see,  however,  that  there  is  a  definite, 
cooperative,  interested  spirit  among  the  members  of  the  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  staffs.   It  13  also  true  that 
parents  and  other  citizens  of  the  several  communities  making 
up  the  county  school  system  have  displayed  a  sympathetic, 
understanding,  and  loyal  attitude  toward  the  program  of  the 
schools  as  outlined.   Too,  sincere  efforts  are  made  to  pro- 
mote a  creditable,  effective  learning- teaching  situation  for 
all  pupils  and  teachers  within  the  scope  of  educational 
activity. 


42.  Ibid. .  p.  7. 


CHAPTER  IV 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  design  for  a  program  of  teacher  education  must  he 
based  on  the  realization  that  a  teacher  is  an  individual,  a 
citizen,  and  a  professional  worker.   The  program  which  hopes 
to  equip  a  person  to  function  adequately  in  the  profession 
of  teaching  must  recognize  its  three-fold  purpose,  and  the 
program  must  be  planned  in  terms  of  the  needs  which  appear 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  three  phases.   It  is  recognized 
that  a  teacher  differs  from  each  of  his  neighbors.  However, 
there  are  certain  areas  of  similarity  of  need.   The  common 
needs  of  all  teachers  must  be  emphasized.   In  many  instances 
we  may  become  somewhat  overwhelmed  by  the  tremendous  tasks 
which  confront  us  as  supervisors  and  principals  when  we 
attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  scores  of  individual  persons. 

Since  the  American  people  are  committed  to  the  demo- 
cratic method  of  controlling  society,  and  since  we  have  been 
trying  through  our  schools  to  equip  citizens  to  work  effec- 
tively in  that  type  of  society,  it  follows  logically  that 
each  teacher  must  have  an  understanding  of  the  society  in 
which  sh'e  lives,  of  the  schools  she  will  teach,  and  of  the 
contribution  she  will  make.   These  needs  are  common  to  all 
teachers.   The  difference  among  individuals  then  becomes 
one  of  emphasis  rather  than  kind. 
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If  we  accept  the  point  of  view  that  it  is  important  for 
supervisors  to  think  of  the  total  well-being  of  teachers, 
then  how  can  the  supervisor  help  the  teacher  to  meet  these 
needs? 

First,  the  supervisor  must  recognize  his  responsibility 
as  a  leader.  Any  supervisor  who  would  accept  leadership  in 
building  a  county  or  local  school  system  consistent  with  the 
highest  ideals  of  our  culture  and  make  it  work,  must  begin 
with  a  sound  appraisal  of  the  situation  as  it  actually  exists 
and  work  toward  the  desired  goals.   By  following  decisions 
determined  cooperatively,  he  must  demonstrate  to  all  workers 
that  their  opinions  are  respected.   He  and  the  other  members 
of  the  staff  must  work  as  a  functioning  unit  and  develop  an 
expanding  group  philosophy  of  education.   Through  his  funda- 
mental honesty,  sincerity,  and  the  earned  respect  of  members 
of  the  staff,  he  must  free  them  from  any  fear  that  might 
exist  of  working  forcefully  for  their  ideas  and  from  the 
frustration  of  having  their  planning  Ignored. 

It  should  be  the  function  of  the  supervisor  to  find  all 
possible  means  for  freeing  teachers  and  pupils  for  fullest 
participation  and  cooperation  in  formulating  the  purposes 
and  policies  of  the  school  program.   This  will  mean  protect- 
ing in  every  possible  way  their  security.   It  will  mean  re- 
cognizing the  worth  of  each  individual  and  his  contribution. 
It  will  mean  the  development  of  a  group  spirit  which  stimu- 
lates and  draws  out  of  its  members  their  best  contributions. 
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It  may  mean  instructing  individuals  and  helping  them  in 
self-activated  growth.   It  may  mean  protecting  some  individ- 
uals from  criticism  of  others.   It  may  mean  the  development 
of  techniques  for  the  suppression  of  those  individuals  who 
would  take  more  than  their  share  of  the  supervisor's  time, 
or  veer  from  the  common  objectives.   This  emphatically  means 
that  the  supervisor  must  not  let  the  routine  and  details 
manage  his  job.   Routine  and  detail,  although  very  necessary, 
must  be  delegated  to  people  responsible  for  these  tasks  in 
order  that  the  supervisor  may  have  time  for  concentration 
on  the  improvement  of  instruction. 

As  a  philosophy  of  education  emerges,  there  should  be 
parallel  study,  research,  and  experimentation  to  obtain  the 
facts  needed  in  developing  an  enlarged  view  of  education. 
In  short,  the  supervisor  and  the  staff  need  to  think  ser- 
iously and  clearly  about  what  they  are  going  to  do  and  why. 
All  those  activities  which  do  not  bear  upon  the  achievement 
of  the  ultimate  purposes  of  education  should  be  questioned. 
The  purposes  themselves  should  be  questioned  in  light  of  the 
present  situation  and  continually  adapted  to  it. 

The  supervisor  carries  out  part  of  his  responsibility 
through  directing  the  things  that  comprise  the  environment 
of  the  schools.   He  must  see  to  it  that  the  educational  pro- 
cess can  take  place  under  good  conditions.   Every  possible 
provision  for  enriching  the  environment  of  the  learning 
situation  should  be  provided. 
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Amons  the  techniques  which  have  proven  most  effective 
for  supervisory  use  in  the  in-service  teacher  training  work 
are  classroom  visitation  and  demonstrations  by  teacher  per- 
sonnel and  others  who  have  achieved  successful  instruction; 
the  county  workshop,  useful  in  orienting  and  informing  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff  on  policies  and  procedures; 
teachers'  meetings  for  the  development  and  publicizing  of 
school  regulations  and  activities,  and  for  training  in  school 
procedure;  the  bulletin  which  is  commonly  used  to  reduce  to 
written  form  reports,  summaries  of  teachers'  meetings,  a 
graph  of  the  distribution  of  marks  given  by  teachers  and 
departments,  results  of  a  testing  program,  and  dozens  of  other 
informative  items;  faculty  meetings  which  are  important  for 
unifying  and  organizing  school  facilities  and  policies;  and 
professional  libraries  useful  in  providing  research  and  pro- 
fessional facilities. 

In  recent  years,  leaders  in  supervision  hs/ve  given  much 
thought  to  the  place  of  democratic  procedure,  cooperation, 
and  leadership  in  supervisory  activities.   If  supervision 
is  to  operate  in  harmony  with  the  dominant  aim  of  education 
in  a  democracy,  a  democratic  relationship  must  exist  between 
teachers  and  pupils.   This  can  hardly  be  achieved  if  the 
relationship  between  supervisor  and  teachers  is  undemocratic. 
Supervision  must  provide  for  group  participation  in  the 
definition  of  problems  and  in  the  development  of  plans  for 
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dealing  with,  those  problems.   There  cannot  exist  the 
superior- subordinate  type  of  relationship.   It  must  be  a 
psychological  atmosphere  in  which  teachers  and  supervisors 
manifest  a  mutual  interest  in  problems,  have  a  mutual  con- 
cern for  the  improvement  of  practices,  cooperatively  par- 
ticipating in  arriving  at  better  solutions.  Each  must  re- 
spect the  sincerity  of  purpose  and  personality  and  integrity 
of  the  other  and  recognize  that  each  member  of  the  group 
has  valuable  contributions  to  make.   It  is  always  a  problem  of 
marshalling  all  of  the  available  resources  in  the  interest  of 
improved  educational  services  to  the  school,  the  community, 
or  the  county.   Professional  leadership  is  the  kind  of 
leadership  which  makes  this  type  of  democratic,  cooperative 
working  together  a  reality  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 


CHAPTER  V 
AN  EVALUATION 

Evaluation  Is  a  continuous  process  and  is  an  appraisal 
of  progress  in  terms  of  objectives,  both  long  range  and 
immediate,  formulated  at  the  beginning  of  the  supervisory 
program. 

As  applied  to  the  supervisory  program  in  Florida,  evalua- 
tion shall  be  understood  to  mean  accumulating  and  Interpreting 
"tangible"  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  program.  n^ 

Ways  of  evaluating  the  program  may  be  outlined  as: 

1.   Observation  of  total  school  growth 

A.  Evidence  of  teacher  growth 

(1)  In  cooperative  teacher-planning 

(2)  In  pupil-teacher  planning 

(3)  In  the  selection,  use,  and  organization 
of  instructional  materials 

(4-)   In  the  ability  to  make  adjustments  in 
accordance  with  sound,  educational 
practices 

(5)   In  the  application  of  the  school's 

philosophy  of  education  in  every  phase 
of  school  living. 

B.  Evidence  in  curriculum  development 

(1)  Selection  and  use  of  textbooks 

(2)  Use  of  community  resources 

(3)  Development,  maintenance,  and  use  of 
libraries 


1.  Reports  of  Florida  Conference  of  Supervisors,  19^,  p.  ^3. 
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(4)  Use  of  audio-visual  aids 

(5)  Extent  to  which  the  following  services 
are  used:  State  Department  of  Education, 
State  Health  Board,  the  County  Office  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  community  groups. 

(6)  Extent  to  which  schools  cooperate  in  the 
sharing  of  ideas,  suggested  procedures 
and  materials 

(7)  Extent  to  which  continuous  effort  is  made 
to  adjust  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  individual  child. 

C.  Pupil  Growth 

(1)  Scholastic  achievement 

(2)  Initiative  and  ability  to  take  responsi- 
bility 

(3)  Ability  to  work  together  harmoniously 

(4)  Maintenance  and  growth  in  desired  health 
habits 

(5)  Consideration  of  self  and  others 

(6)  Growth  in  emotional  control 

D.  The  Physical  Plant 

(1)  Improvement  in  lighting,  ventilation, 
and  heating 

(2)  Improvements  in  attractiveness  and 
cleanliness  of  classrooms,  buildings, 
and  grounds 

(3)  Freedom  from  disturbances 

E.  Statistical  Means  of  Evaluation 

(1)  Administration,  interpretation,  and  use 
of  tests  and  measurements 

(2)  Interpretation  and  use  of  age-grade 
studies 
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(3)  Summarization  of  surveys  made 

(4)  Evidence  of  improved  care  and  use  of 
available  materials 

F.   Comments  and  Opinions 

(1)  Comments  from  county  superintendents, 
principals,  teachers,  and  other  co- 
workers 

(2)  Reactions  of  parents  and  pupils 

(3)  Reactions  from  civic  groups  and  the 
press 

(4)  Sharing  experiences  with  other  super- 
visors, principals,  and  teachers 

G-.  Each  supervisor  should,  working  cooperatively 
with  teachers  and  principals,  set  up  criteria 
for  evaluating  the  total  program  and  specific 
areas  of  the  program. ^ 

Measurement  of  the  effects  of  supervision  in  Hardee 
County  must  ultimately  be  made  in  terms  of  increased  and 
properly  directed  pupil  growth.   Not  all  growth  of  teachers 
or  pupils  can  be  measured  adequately;  however,  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  somewhat  valid  and  reliable  evaluation,  provided  the 
study  is  made  with  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  teachers 
over  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time.   Perhaps  the  most 
concrete  and  convincing  evidence  of  pupil  growth  is  found  in 
a  comparison  of  the  results  of  standard  testing  programs  con- 
ducted in  1944  and  in  1948.   The  table  herewith  presented 
shows  the  comparisons  between  the  results  achieved  in  the  two 
years  indicated  for  nine  white  schools  in  Grades  three,  six, 
and  eight.   Averages  given  in  the  table  are  county  medians  in 


2.  Ibid.,  pp.  43-44. 
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each  of  the  grades,  and  definitely  reveal  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  need  for  further  training  in  testing  techniques 
and  in  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  test  procedures  at 
the  third  grade  level.   Careful  study  of  the  results  of  the 
tests  has  been  made  by  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  it 
is  believed  by  them  and  the  supervisor  that  third  grade 
children  need  to  be  given  more  opportunities  for  practice  in 
test-taking  in  order  to  be  more  secure  and  accurate  in  the 
following  of  directions.   A  definite  program  is  being  devel- 
oped in  the  county  in  order  to  bring  about  better  understand- 
ing among  the  children  at  this  grade  level  for  future  con- 
sideration by  the  total  faculty  group. 

Table  III  will  be  found  on  the  following  page. 


TABLE  III 

HARDEE  COUNTY  -  STANDARD  TESTING  PROGRAM 
STANFORD  AOHIEVEMI 


Nine  White  Schools 

County  Medians     September,  1944-45  September,  1947-48 
Third  Grade             2.6  2.6 

Sixth  Grade  5.0  6.3 

Eighth  Grade  7.9  8.2 


The  above  report  of  the  testing  program  in  the  two  periods 
with  time  lapses  of  four  years,  shows  that  in  the  Third  Grade 
there  was  no  change  in  the  achievement  made  in  pupil  progress; 
in  the  Sixth  Grade,  however,  there  was  very  satisfactory  im- 
provement in  achievement;  in  the  Eighth  Grade,  there  was  no 
spectacular  improvement  or  gain  in  pupil  growth  and  achieve- 
ment, but  the  median  achieved  is  superior  to  the  national  norm 
of  8.1.   The  Sixth  and  Eighth  Grades  have  had  testing  exper- 
ience prior  to  reaching  these  grades,  while  to  the  Third 
Grade,  such  a  procedure  is  a  new  experience.   This  accounts, 
to  some  degree,  for  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  four  years 
at  this  grade  level. 

To  continue  this  analysis  of  medians  achieved,  teachers 
have  reached  the  conclusion  in  Hardee  County  that  Third 
Graders  need  more  practice  in  test-taking  and  more  general 
instruction.   Since  this  need  is  recognized  by  the  supervisor 
and  the  teachers,  plans  are  being  made  now  to  provide  exper- 
iences for  the  children  to  give  them  the  needed  practice  and 
drill  required  to  bring  standards  up.   Tests  obtained  from 
textbook  companies,  which  are  designed  to  accompany  adopted 
texts  are  bein&  used,  along  with  emphasis  on  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  presentation  of  textual  and  supplement- 
ary materials  by  the  classroom  teachers  in  efforts  to  pro- 
vide a  background  of  experience  and  activities  for  enrich- 
ing and  expanding  the  learning  of  the  children. 
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In  addition  to  stress  in  areas  of  learning  which  need 
more  emphasis,  students  throughout  the  county  have  shown  pro- 
gress within  the  last  five  years  in  their  initiative  and  in 
their  ability  to  work  together.   Group  and  committee  activity 
in  all  the  schools  is  fine.   Examples  of  this  progress  in  the 
development  of  these  qualities  are  the  Safety  Patrol  Organiza- 
tions, student  government  activities,  4- H  and  Health  Club  work 
and  others — the  planning,  proceedings,  and  activities  of  which 
are  carried  on  by  the  children  themselves.   Teacher  sponsors, 
standing  by  to  aid  in  solution  of  problems  too  difficult  for 
youth,  keep  the  general  direction  of  programs  constant.   The 
Wauchula  City  Schools,  Oak  Grove,  and  Limestone  Schools  have 
done  a  splendid  work  in  promoting  the  above  pupil  activities 
through  challenging  students  to  accept  responsibilities  for 
carrying  on  club  activities  and  planning  for  full  participa- 
tion in  school  and  out. 

In  the  physical  plants  of  Hardee  County,  much  improve- 
ment in  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  have  been  realized. 
Florescent  lights  have  been  installed  at  Ft.  Green,  Oak  Grove, 
Wauchula  Primary  and  Elementary,  Lemon  Grove,  and  Zolfo. 
Painting  in  classrooms  of  the  above  schools  has  also  been  done. 
New  toilet  facilities  and  water  extensions  have  been  installed 
in  all  but  one  of  the  elementary  schools  since  1944*  and  this 
one  exception  will  become  a  part  of  a  consolidated  school  very 
soon.   No  one  who  was  informed  about  conditions  of  the  physical 
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plants  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  can  fail  to  feel  pride 
in  the  outstanding  progress  made  in  these  areas. 

The  cooperative  and  democratic  methods  employed  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  textbooks  for  use  in  Hardee  County 
attests  to  the  splendid  cooperative  spirit  of  the  teachers. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  county  superintendent  and  the  county 
supervisor  to  insure  to  each  child  in  the  schools  sufficient 
textbooks  and  materials  with  which  to  carry  on  creditable 
work.   County-wide  campaigns  are  annually  conducted  to  pro- 
mote wise  use  and  care  of  materials  of  instruction.   Each 
classroom  teacher  and  student  is  informed  early  in  the  year 
that  purchases  of  needed  library  supplies  will  be  seriously 
hampered  unless  schools  can  show  an  appreciable  saving  from 
the  State  Textbook  Fund.   In  addition  to  the  allocation  per 
pupil  allowed  for  purchase  of  library  books,  the  savings  from 
textbook  moneys  has  considerable  significance  to  each  pupil 
and  teacher.   Only  through  concerted  effort  and  care  can  suf- 
ficent  and  suitable  books  and  materials  be  secured.   This 
responsibility,  required  of  everyone  to  build  up  the  amount 
allocated  to  the  several  schools  for  desired  books  and  sup- 
plies, has  developed  pride  in  the  present  elementary  libraries 
in  the  county  schools. 

The  use  of  the  adopted  texts  and  supplementary  aids  de- 
signed to  accompany  them  has  brought  about  improved  learning 
and  participation  in  development  of  lesson  assignments.   Sug- 
gestions and  instructions  siven  in  connection  with  the  texts 
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are  being  utilized  in  the  schools,  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  often  a  real  problem  to  the  supervisor  to  supply 
additional  materials  requested  oy   teachers  and  pupils. 

Utilization  of  community  resources  is  perhaps  the  one 
area  of  progress  in  which  little  has  "been  done  in  the  local 
situation.   Of  course,  many  fields  trips  are  made  each  year 
to  nearby  points  of  interest  and  importance,  but  there  are 
yet  many  teachers  who  need  to  make  use  of  the  every-day  re- 
sources about  them  for  giving  worthwhile  experiences  to  the 
students.   Near  us  is  beautiful  Bok  Tower  which  is  rich  in 
opportunities  for  learning,  in  architecture,  in  plant  life, 
in  bird  lore,  and  in  sentimental  appeal.   Also  in  convenient 
proximity,  Cypress  Gardens,  Silver  Springs,  Ringling  Circus 
Headquarters,  Gamble  Mansion,  and  many  other  scenic  spots 
which  are  filled  with  historic,  scientific,  and  cultural 
opportunities  for  learning.   Many  groups  from  the  county 
schools  have  visited  these  places  and  derived  pleasure  and 
benefit  from  the  visit,  but  there  is  a  need  to  utilize 
these  advantages  more  extensively,  as  well  as  to  use  re- 
sources within  our  own  county. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  educational  program  in  this 
county.   Consultants,  subject  matter  specialists,  and  field 
supervisors  frequently  visit  and  work  here  aiding  the  super- 
visor and  the  teachers  in  promoting  good  teaching  practices 
and  helping  to  establish  policies  which  have  Implemented  the 
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instructional  program.   At  the  Pre-School  and  the  Post-School 
Conferences,  these  state  staff  members  have  contributed  their 
able  services  and  leadership  in  promoting  learning  in  special 
subjects  and  in  developing  common  understandings  for  all. 
The  State  Health  Board  has  aided  Hardee  County  in  its 
health  problems.   Services  of  a  doctor,  nurse,  free  materials 
and  bulletins  have  been  utilized  through  the  County  Health 
Unit  and  the  State  Board.   Through  immunization,  vaccination, 
and  physical  examinations  for  the  children  and  the  work  of 
the  county  sanitation  officer,  health  knowledges  and  practices 
have  been  expanded. 

Without  exception,  the  county  office  of  public  instruc- 
tion has  worked  harmoniously  and  effectively  in  securing  bet- 
ter school  facilities  and  materials  of  instruction,  as  well  as 
fostering  in  the  teaching  staff  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  under- 
standing, and  cooperation.   Too,  civic  and  lay  groups  are  will- 
ing to  share  the  responsibility  assumed  by  the  schools  in 
providing  opportunities  to  students  for  participation  and  con- 
tribution in  community  activities  and  obligations.   Hardee 
County  is  fortunate  in  having  business  men,  ministers,  and 
officials  who  come  to  the  support  of  the  thirteen  schools  in 
their  efforts  to  develop  the  potentialities  of  its  youth. 
Parents  and  pupils,  too,  have  justifiable  pride  in  the  schools, 
feeling  they  are  a  part  of  the  county  system  and  that  only 
with  complete  cooperation  can  best  results  for  pupil  growth 
be  realized. 
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There  is  a  wholesome  relationship  among  the  members 
of  the  county  school  staffs.   Teachers,  principals,  super- 
visor, and  superintendent  share  experiences  with  one  another, 
and  make  sincere  efforts  to  place  natural  progress  and  the 
satisfactory  on-going  of  the  schools  first  in  importance. 
There  is  also  a  cooperative  relationship  between  the  super- 
visor, the  principals,  and  teachers  that  is  high  in  quality. 
In  developing  the  county  program  all  have  planned  and  thought 
together.   There  is  no  imposition  of  plans  or  policies  handed 
down  by  officials,  but  all  sit  in  the  conferences  for  planning, 
and  decisions  are  arrived  at  cooperatively.   Gone  is  the 
traditional  concept  of  the  supervisor  as  the  person  who  knows, 
with  the  teacher  always  as  the  learner — and  good  is  the  rid- 
dance.1  The  supervisor  and  the  teacher  are  peers.  Each 
learns  from  the  other,  and  both  learn  from  the  children. 
Only  upon  such  a  basis  of  democracy  in  action  can  real  growth 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  children  come  about. 

A  county-wide  philosophy  was  adopted  in  1945,  with  re- 
commendations to  the  schools  to  adapt  or  modify  it  to  their 
own  use  and  situation.   Each  year  it  is  revised  and  re- 
adopted  by  the  entire  group  of  teachers.   The  revision  is 
developed  by  a  committee  representing  all  the  schools,  pre- 
sented for  approval  and  adoption  to  the  conference,  s.nd  ac- 
cepted by  them  as  a  guiding  series  of  principles  for  action. 
This  procedure  has  aided  in  unifying  plans,  thinking,  and 
procedures  in  the  county.   Teachers,  having  developed  the 
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instrument,  feel  obligated  to  support  its  premises,  and  such 

a  coordinating,  harmony- getting  device  has  proved  to  be  of 

considerable  value  to  all. 

"Most  persons,  though  mature  and  adult,  have  not  yet 
achieved  a  conscious  understanding  of  their  own 
biases  and  prejudices,  and  so  are  unable,  even  when 
they  may  be  willing,  to  hold  them  in  abeyance,  while 
they  permit  others  the  opportunity  to  think  for  them- 
selves, formulate  opinions,  and  come  to  individual 
and  group  conclusions.   It  would  seem  important, 
therefore,  in  helping  individuals  to  expand  and  grow 
progressively  in  this  area,  to  understand  each  per- 
sonality in  terms  of  his  relationships  and  attitudes 
toward  the  democratic  way  of  life.   It  would  probably 
be  necessary  for  all  to  effect  changes  in  their  own 
concepts  before  growth  could  be  expected  in  their 
work  with  children.   It  would  mean  changes  not  only 
in  opinion,  but  in  attitude,  behavior,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  dynamic  living  in  a  democracy.   This  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  but  thrilling 
inter-personal  relationships  that  the  supervisor 
may  develop,  and  it  is  in  this  very  relationship 
that  the  most  profound  leadership  qualities  he  may 
possess  are  called  into  play.  When  a  relationship 
is  established  in  which  there  is  mutual  confidence, 
respect,  and  faith,  the  supervisor  may  then,  if  he  is 
sensitive  to  opportunities,  encourage  the  individual 
to  break  through  his  present  organization  for  ex- 
cursions into  new  thinking,  attitudes  and  practices. "5 

To  emphasize  the  foregoing,  it  seems  wise  to  say  that  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  ingredients  for  real  success  in 
supervisory  relationships  are  the  same  wherever  found.   Skills, 
understandings,  materials,  ideas,  and  personalities,  all  are 
dependent  for  their  effectiveness  upon  the  rapport  developed 
among  members  of  the  teaching-learning  situation. 

In  Hardee  County  an  evaluation  of  the  services  of  the 


3.  Edith  Gann,  "Self  Development  Through  Guidance,"  Educational 
Leadership,  Journal  of  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment, January  1947,  p.  2 50. 
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supervisor  cannot  be  considered  without  taking  into  account 
the  degree  to  which  leadership  has  developed  the  spirit  of 
democracy  in  the  classrooms.   It  seems  necessary  to  state 
that  democratic  educational  procedure,  in  the  last  analysis, 
rests  upon  the  teacher  in  her  classroom.   To  be  effective, 
she  must  be  able  to  play  the  democratic  role  expertly;  be 
able  to  interpret  the  purposes  and  methods  of  democratic 
education  to  parents  and  school  patrons;  have  a  realistic 
understanding  of  social  forces  and  how  they  work  in  the 
community  life;  successfully  combat  undemocratic  forces; 
and  have  experiences  in  cooperating  with  democratic  community 
groups  in  their  efforts  to  extend  the  common  welfare. 

Although  it  is  quite  difficult  to  say  in  definite,  in- 
disputable terms  how  effective  supervision  has  been  in  the 
local  situation,  there  are  certain  evidences  which  may  be 
given  to  support  the  claim  that  progress  has  been  made. 

Among  the  encouraging  marks  of  progress  to  be  observed 
almost  daily  be  administrators,  supervisors,  and  others. 

Teachers  are  beginning  to  think  of  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation in  terms  of  the  self-development  of  pupils;  knowledge 
is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  the  means  whereby  skills,  interests, 
understandings,  attitudes,  and  emotional  controls  are  developed. 
Selection  of  knowledges  taught  are  more  in  terms  of  pupil  needs 
than  formerly. 

Teachers'  written  tests  are  designed  to  test  the  pupil's 
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ability  in  applying  knowledge  to  a  new  situation;  the  tests 
afford  opportunity  for  consideration  of  facts,  but  also  re- 
flect the  importance  which,  teachers  attach  to  relationships 
as  an  outcome  of  behavior. 

Books,  materials,  and  other  resources  play  their  part 
in  the  learning  experiences  of  pupils,  but  the  generous  use 
of  graphic  aids  such  as  movies,  recordings,  maps,  globes, 
charts,  and  concrete  objects  are  being  utilized  more  and 
more. 

Classroom  organization  has  improved  so  appreciably 
within  the  last  five  years  that  there  is  much  more  opportunity 
for  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  undertakings,  and  real  liv- 
ing.  Materials  and  resources  for  learning  are  much  more 
readily  available,  and  the  staff  in  general,  as  well  as  the 
pupils,  are  contributing  their  thinking  and  planning  to  make 
these  resources  contribute  to  the  learning  of  the  total  group. 

School  and  community  relationships  have  been  developed 
to  the  extent  that  the  staff  is  encouraged  to  cooperate  with. 
the  community,  particularly  in  the  two  V/auchula  City  Schools, 
Popash,  and  Zolfo  Elementary  Schools,  in  providing  and  foster- 
ing civic  participation  and  experiences  on  the  part  of 
students. 

Utilization  of  unit  teaching  gives  provision  in  a  prac- 
tical way  for  meeting  the  needs  in  individual  differences,  a 
teaching  method  functionally  used  in  the  Wauchula  and  the 
Bowling  Green  Schools.   Stress  has  been  given  to  break  down 
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subject  matter  lines  where  practical,  and  the  development 
of  desired  insights,  attitudes,  and  other  traits  of  mind  and 
character  have  been  emphasized.   These  changes  from  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  teaching  have  not  come  without  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  instructors,  but  through  constant  study 
and  discussion  in  teachers1  meetings,  individual  conferences, 
and  state  leadership  in  the  way  of  bulletins  and  other  data, 
much  progress  has  been  secured  in  the  acceptance  of  this 
method. 

Development  of  a  spirit  of  participation  by  teachers  in 
teachers'  meetings,  group  sessions,  discussions  and  the  like, 
has  increased  within  the  past  few  years  almost  beyond  measure. 
Evidences  of  this  growth  is  conclusively  demonstrated  by  not- 
ing comparisons  of  participation  and  responsibility  assumed 
by  teachers  in  the  first  Pre-School  Conference  in  1944  and  in 
the  recent  one  in  1948.   Of  the  seventy- six  teachers  and 
school  personnel  present  at  the  conference  in  1944,  some  six 
or  eight  members  took  an  active  part;  in  the  1948  conference, 
there  were  not  fewer  than  sixty  teachers  out  of  a  possible 
eighty-five,  who  served  as  group  chairman,  active  committee 
members,  or  leaders  in  proceedings  relating  to  the  conference. 
This  change  reflects,  probably  more  than  any  other  evaluative 
procedure,  the  growth  and  development  which  has  occurred  with- 
in supervisory  plans  and  programs  in  Hardee  County. 
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If  supervision  has  been  on  trial  in  the  local  situa- 
tion or  in  the  State  of  Florida  in  general,  only  tangible 
evidence  as  the  above  can  save  it.   Is  the  evidence  here- 
v;ith  presented  convincing  enough  to  justify  the  additional 
expense  to  the  people  of  Hardee  County  or  to  the  State  of 
Florida?  If  comments  from  superintendents,  principals, 
and  the  teachers  are  considered  of  value  in  an  evaluation 
of  the  program,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  benefits 
to  in-service  training.   Just  so  long  as  teachers  through- 
out the  state  cooperate  and  appear  to  appreciate  the  ser- 
vices of  supervision  as  they  do  in  the  local  situation, 
the  efforts  and  costs  are  justified  and  most  challenging 
to  state  leadership  and  state  planning. 
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